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> FROM THE PRESIDENT 


ROGER MASTROIANNI 


VISIT, RECONNECT, MAKE A DIFFERENCE 


s a child, I remember my parents placing stacks of envelopes in our front — 

hall, waiting to be mailed. These envelopes contained checks and were 

heading to a range of nonprofit institutions — educational, social service, 

artistic, political, local, national, and international. I remember asking my 

parents why they were sending so much money to organizations of which 

I had never heard. They explained to me that they believed in charity and 
in helping to build a better world. Envelopes would also appear during times of major life 
events—in memory of, in honor of, in celebration of, in appreciation of—a person, a 
couple, an act of love. 

My father, an educator, particularly enjoyed giving to educational institutions because 
he believed education was the key to opportunity for those less fortunate. He thought of it 
as his best investment in the future. Both my parents grew up during the Depression. 
Their families had struggled. For them, college and graduate school created a path not 
only to enlightenment and lifelong intellectual engagement, but also to opportunity. 

My parents are gone. But their memory lives on. Every time my wife and I write a check 
or give online, I remember my father and mother and their commitment to teaching me 
about charity and giving back. We have tried to instill in our children the same values. In 
our home, we discuss the importance of helping those less fortunate and figuring out 
charitable priorities. We make this an annual occasion, and like our parents, often honor 
people or celebrate occasions by making charitable gifts. . 

Oberlin alumni and friends tend to be philanthropic. They desire to change the world 
and help others. An annual gift to Oberlin, whether large or small, stands for something 
powerful. It says you and your family believe in education and the spirit of inquiry and 
excellence as the pathway to better lives and a more just society. It says you want to share 
that belief with your family and future generations. And it says to others that you value 
what you and your family received from the exceptional education only Oberlin provides. 

Please consider making your support of Oberlin an annual tradition. It’s never too late 
to start. Recently, I was visited by an Oberlin alumna who has had a successful career in 
business. She had not been back to campus in over a decade, nor had she felt terribly con- 
nected to Oberlin, even though she maintained friendships with many fellow alumni. But 
she described feeling drawn back to Oberlin, to give, to reconnect, and to recognize that 
within her was an Oberlin spirit that had significantly shaped her life. I encourage all 
alumni to visit us and reconnect —in person, on the web, through social media, or 
through phone calls and notes. Your annual giving sustains the faculty, staff, and students 


of Oberlin. Every gift affirms the hope that future generations of Oberlin students, facul- 
ty, and staff will make a difference and build an even better world. 


MARVIN KrisLoy 
President, Oberlin College 


TEACH PIECE 


just received my copy of the Oberlin Alumni 

Magazine, and | love the piece “Innovations 
in Teaching” (Winter 2011-12). 1am a lifelong 
prep-school educator, and I could not be more 
pleased to hear about the great things going on 
in Oberlin College classrooms, although I am 
not the least bit surprised. Thanks for sharing 
this with the greater alumni community, and 
bravo to the fine educators at Oberlin. Keep up 
the good work. 


PATRICK SMITH °84 
Hudson, Ohio 


PROJECT OBJECTIONS 


ike Oberlin’s view of a world without 

slavery in the 19th century, the Oberlin 
Project’s vision of a sustainable future (Fall 
2011) launches the college into a 21st-century 
process that few other schools understand. 

The heart of this vision lies in the connec- 
tion between education and the campus’ 
immediate surroundings. However, sustainable 
economic development is not the same as 
education, and I hope Oberlin doesn’t sacrifice 
the latter for the former. 

I am troubled by the first stated goal, the 
13-acre Green Arts District, which will allegedly 
serve as a driver for economic development. I 
don’t see the connection with the other five 
goals, which are laudable. The Green Arts 
District looks like a real estate development, 
pure and simple. 

Unfortunately, it may be easier to gather 
big contributions for collegiate real estate 
than for education itself. My local state 
university just completed a multimillion 
dollar building that few wanted, while at the 


samme time, classes and faculty were being cut. 
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I doubt Oberlin will fall into that trap. 

My preferred Oberlin Project includes 
activities students participate in rather than 
observe over a construction fence. With regard to 
replacing the Oberlin Inn, it can certainly use 
energy improvements, but it doesn’t need to be 
replaced. With help, the old inn could be almost 
as green as a new one. 

After years in the energy business, I have to 
observe that building something new and 
making it efficient or renewable or sustainable is 
easy. Where the challenge lies is in figuring out 
what to do with the old stuff. Oberlin can’t be 
sustainable in energy until it fixes the town’s old 
houses and the college’s old stone buildings. 
Those are student-friendly evaluations I hope 
the Oberlin Project will support. 


JOHN SCHAEFER 759 
Arcata, Calif. 


hanks for a comprehensive review of the 

Oberlin Project. I would add to your 
suggested reading list Patrick J. Michaels, ed., 
Shattered Consensus: The True State of Global 
Warming, 2005. I also recommend the website 
www.climate-skeptic.com, where there is an 
excellent hour-long illustrated lecture by 
Warren Meyer. 

- Is the project investigating using small 
nuclear-powered electricity generation? This is 
the only reasonable sustainable/renewable energy 
source, unlike unreliable and inefficient wind and 
solar power. 

What does David Orr mean by “a fair, decent, 
resilient, prosperous, and durable global society”? 
Does this mean a global socialist dictatorship? 


Davip NisBET STEWART 65 
Royal Oak, Mich. 


ROTC REVISITED 


Ithough I have developed a far more 

positive opinion of the military in my 23 
years since leaving Oberlin, I still object to the 
ROTC on campus. College is a time for idealism, 
to focus wholeheartedly on developing the skills 
and vision needed for careers and whole life 
experiences. What the military offers is tempting 
in terms of funding for that education, and they 
also tout the discipline and work ethic that 
military training produces. While these are all 
valuable, what they are doing is enticing the 
most vulnerable to sign themselves up and put 


their lives in jeopardy. 


We have many valid military operations 
going on right now—though I don’t agree with 
all of them. Still, it just seems to go against 
everything that Oberlin has stood for in its 175 
(give or take) year history to have the military 
an active presence on campus. 

I hope there will be a time when I can 
contribute to the college to make financial aid 
more available so these talented young people 
do not have to consider the ROTC option at all. 


ALEX CITRON ’89 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


|B Sobol’s Encyclopedia Brown books 
were very important in my childhood (Fall 
2011). One of my own “young author” books in 
elementary schools was directly “inspired” 
(meaning, as an elementary school student, 
completely ripped off from) his works. I must say 
I’m a little bit prouder of being an Obie after 
reading this. 


W. DaviD Frost 04 
Louisville, Ky. 


Oberlin Alumni Magazine welcomes comments 
from readers. Please address your letters to: 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 247 W. Lorain St., Suite C, 
Oberlin, OH 44074-1089; phone: 440.775.8182, 

or e-mail: alum.mag@oberlin.edu. 


Letters may be edited for clarity and space. 
Additional letters may appear on OAM's website 
at www.oberlin.edu/oam. 


CORRECTIONS 


» In anitem on the American Youth Harp 
Ensemble, we misstated the degree and 
class year of Amanda Ellerbe. She is a 2011 
master of music teaching graduate. 


» Thearticle “Rethinking Teaching” misstated the 
name of the faculty member whose second 
wave feminism class included material from 
the Allen Memorial Art Museum. It is Carol 
Lasser, professor of history. 


» Inthe last issue, credits for photos of Steve 
Volk, including the cover, and the picture of 
Ohio Magazine were missing. The photos 
were taken by Tanya Rosen-Jones ‘97. 


AROUND TAPPAN SQUARE 


NOTEWORTH 


VOLUNTEERING 


INE OERTEL ‘99 AWARDED NSF EARLY CAREER GRANT 


atherine Oertel ’99, assistant professor of chemistry and 

biochemistry, is the latest Oberlin faculty member to 

receive a prestigious CAREER grant from the National 

Science Foundation. 

Oertel, who studies the corrosion of historic Baroque 

organ pipes, received a five-year grant of nearly $475,000 to 
study the corrosion mechanism using laboratory exposure experiments, 
analyses of authentic organ pipe samples, and the synthesis of corrosion 
products and related compounds. The grant will support the work of 
Oberlin undergraduate researchers, who will collaborate with Oertel in 
each stage of the project. 

“My research brings something new to the chemistry department 
because there’s an emphasis on materials research, which is at the 
interface of chemistry and engineering,” says Oertel. “This work is a 
different than pure chemistry. There’s a growing interest among Oberlin 
students to engage in multidisciplinary study.” 

The NSF Faculty Early Career Development Program (CAREER) 
funds teacher-scholars who integrate research and education in their 
work. Oberlin counts a growing list of past and current CAREER grant 
recipients, most recently Mike Moore, assistant professor of biology, 
who is on the second year of his grant. Other recipients include Taylor 
Allen, associate professor and chair of biology; Matthew Elrod, professor 
of chemistry and biochemistry; Manish Mehta, associate professor and 
chair of chemistry; and Sean Decatur, dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences and professor of chemistry. @ 


— AMANDA NAGY 


OBERLIN AMONG INTERGENERATIONAL AWARD WINNERS 


The city of Oberlin was selected to receive one of five inaugural America’s Best 
Intergenerational Communities Awards by MetLife Foundation/Generations 
United. The Best Intergenerational Communities Award was created to 
heighten awareness of the importance that intergenerational connections play 
in building strong, supportive communities. The program was made possible 
with a grant from the MetLife Foundation. A blue-ribbon panel of judges 
selected the winning entries from among a host of applicants from across the 
country. The other communities receiving the award are Lamoni, lowa; 
Georgetown, Texas; Virginia Planning District 10; and the County of San Diego, 
California. Read more at oberlin.edu/oam. @ 


Number of years Oberlin College 
has placed on the Peace Corps list 
of top schools nationwide to 
produce Peace Corps volunteers 


No. 18 B4 


Oberlin’s 2010 ranking in the Peace 
Corps list of top schools nationwide 
to produce Peace Corps volunteers 


Number of Oberlin alumni 
7 7 serving in the Peace Corps in 
2010 
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Oberlin'’s current ranking in the Peace 


Oberlin alumni 
are currently 
serving as Peace 
Corps volunteers 


Corps list of similar schools nationwide 
to produce Peace Corps volunteers 


Number of Oberlin alumni who have served 
In the Peace Corps since its founding in 1961 
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In 1963, the Peace Corps used the Oberlin campus (and Chance Creek) for a summer training program. 


or the 12th year in a row, Oberlin has placed on the Peace 

Corps list of top schools nationwide to produce Peace Corps 

volunteers. This year, however, with 24 alumni currently 

serving, Oberlin has moved up to the No. 3 spot among 

small-sized colleges and universities from last year’s No. 18 

ranking with 17 volunteers in service. Between 1963 and 1967, 
the Oberlin campus was the site of one of the Peace Corps’ first regional 
recruiting and training centers, and 530 Oberlin alumni have served in the 
organization since its 1961 founding. 

Among them is Dory Trimble ’10, who is working on human rights 
issues in the Dominican Republic—primarily among Dominicans of 
Haitian descent—though her original posting was as a community 
environmental development promoter. Trimble is documenting her 


27-month tenure through “Twenty-Seven Stories,” an online storytelling 
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project that abandons the random observations and self-revelations 
common to blogging in favor of fully thought-out personal essays on her 
work and travels. 

ace 


Twenty Seven Stories,” she writes, “aims to guide you, with a sense of 


humor and an optimistic eye, to parts unknown.” 
To read Trimble’s stories, visit http://twentysevenstories.com. 


Read more Peace Corps stories or tell us yours—past or present— 

at oberlin.edu/oam. 

To read about the experiences of Laura Wendell ’90, who served in Togo, West 
Africa, and Lawrence Siddall ’52, who served two years teaching in Poland at 
the age of 67, visit oberlin.edu/oam and see the summer 2000 issue of the 
magazine. You can read more about Siddall and order his book, Two Years in 


Poland, at his website www.lawrencesiddall.com. @ 


AROUND TAPPAN SQUARE 


hile the 3,000 cherry trees &° 
planted in Washington, 
D.C., and dedicated 100 

years ago this March were 
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Yukio Ozaki, the idea 
behind the trees belonged to Eliza Scidmore, 
who attended Oberlin in the mid-1870s. 
Scidmore, a pioneering Washington-based 
writer and photographer and the first female board member of the 
National Geographic Society, became enamored of the trees during a 
trip to Japan in 1885. For 24 years she tried to persuade a parade of 
city and national leaders that the trees would be perfect to spruce up 
the swampy land around the Tidal Basin. She finally found a 
sympathetic ear in First Lady Helen Herron Taft, who had seen the 
brightly colored blossoms during her own trip to Japan. 

On March 27, 1912, Scidmore was on hand when Taft and 
Viscountess Chinda, wife of the Japanese ambassador, planted the 
first two trees on the north bank of the Tidal Basin in a simple 
dedication ceremony. An annual festival to celebrate the blossoms 
began in 1934. Today, the two-week-long National Cherry Blossom 
Festival, heralding the arrival of spring to the nation’s capital, draws 
more than a million visitors. 

A children’s book about Scidmore, Eliza’s Cherry Trees: Japan’s 
Gift to America, was published last year. Its website, www.elizascid- 
more.com, has a wealth of information about Scidmore and the 
cherry blossoms. @ 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 

Senior Jacob Street was awarded the $10,000 Rubin Prize in Music Criticism at 
the conclusion of the first biennial Stephen and Cynthia Rubin Institute for 
Music Criticism, the first-ever program of its kind focusing on performance and 
performance review. 

Oberlin Conservatory of Music Dean David H. Stull '89 and Stephen Rubin, 
president and publisher of Henry Holt & Co. and benefactor of the Rubin 
Institute, awarded the event's top prize to Street, from North Reading, 
Massachusetts. Street was selected by Rubin and a panel of prominent national 
critics following a weeklong series of public events, including performances, 
keynote addresses by journalists, critical reviews, and discussion panels. 

Street was among the 10 Rubin Institute Fellows, students chosen to 
participate in the Rubin Institute from the conservatory’s new course, 
Introduction to Music Criticism. The fellows engaged in intensive workshops in 
music criticism, working with some of today’s most respected writers in the 
field: New Yorker magazine critic and author Alex Ross; Washington Post critic 
and author Anne Midgette; Wal/ Street Journal critic Heidi Waleson; writer and 
arts critic John Rockwell; and University of Southern California professor and 
author Tim Page. Those writers, along with author and journalist Charles 
Michener, also presented keynote addresses, while composer David Lang, 
pianist Jeremy Denk ‘90, and flutist Claire Chase ‘01, founder of ICE, participated 
in a panel discussion. 

A full list of winners and details on the Rubin Institute, including concert 
reviews by the Rubin Fellows and members of the public, biographies on all 
those involved, concert programs, and more, can be found at the institute’s 
website, www.oberlin.edu/rubininstitute. @ 


JOURNEYS TO CLEVELAND AND OBERLIN 


Unexpected Journeys, an original collaborative work, was performed in 
February by Oberlin students representing a variety of majors in the college 
and conservatory. Directed by Oberlin Associate Professor Caroline Jackson 
Smith and choreographed by Dianne Mcintyre, the show was the opening 
performance of a collaboration between Oberlin's theater and dance program 
and Cleveland's PlayhouseSquare. The performance also featured the premiere 
of Ntozake Shange's choreopoem why i had to dance, directed and choreo- 
graphed by Mcintyre. For more information, see oberlin.edu/oam. @ 


11 think they're going to kill it.” 
In the parlance of heavy metal, that’s high praise, 
and it's what Kip Winger, of the ‘80s hair metal band 
Winger, said about the Oberlin conservatory students 
with whom he was about to record the music for his 
contemporary ballet. Winger, a bass player and vocalist, 
hired the 62-piece all-student Oberlin Orchestra to record 
his composition Conversations with Niinsky in Warner 
Concert Hall in January. 

lt wasn't the rocker’s first foray into classical music: in 
addition to composing Ghosts, a ballet premiered by the 
San Francisco Ballet in 2010, Winger himself studied ballet 
for two decades. Through a number of connections In 
music, and his own knowledge of the strength of the 
conservatory, Winger said that “everything kind of just fell 
into place” to make the recording happen. “Oberlin was 
perfect,” he says. For more information about Winger 
experiencing Oberlin, and Oberlin experiencing Winger, see 


oberlin.edu/oam. e 
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FINNEY & FERD 


The college held a lively public speaking competition in February that was part 
debate, part American /dol. In the inaugural Charles Finney Oratorical Competition, 
named for the college's fiery orator and second president, student contestants 
could choose one of four topics to speak on for a maximum of five minutes. 
Speakers did not have to memorize their talk—they could use notes—but they 
could not read it. The speeches were judged by Carol Costello, CNN anchor and 
reporter; dean of the conservatory David Stull ‘89; and Professor Anu Needham. 
Ben Jones ‘96, vice president of communications, was master of ceremonies. The 
competition was organized by Ferd Protzman ‘75, assistant to Oberlin’s president 
and a long-time journalist. To read more, visit oberlin.edu/oam. @ 


AWESOME, ILLUSTRATED 


ashington, D.C. software engineer and illustrator 
Garrett Miller 06 says kids often have great ideas 
for artwork, but they don’t always have the ability 
to draw exactly what they imagine. That’s where 
his web project, Imaginawesome, comes in. Miller 
takes the raw work of inspired children and applies 
his prodigious skills as an illustrator to make a new piece of art—which 
Miller’s site simply describes as “Kid’s Drawings + Awesome Dust.” 

OAM asked Miller to apply said dust to a drawing of Oberlin’s Union 
Street by 10-year-old Liberty Naval, who lives in Langston residence hall 
with her aunt, Ashley Clifford, resident director for Langston, Burton, 
Noah, and Zechiel and coordinator of theme housing at Oberlin. Both art- 
works turned out pretty, well, awesome. 

Miller has a number of whimsical and creative participatory projects 
going on at his site—check them out at www.heyitsgarrett.com. @ 
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Any question about whether women’s health is a political issue has been 
put to rest by the roiling debates surrounding reproductive rights during 
this election year. At the forefront of understanding that the very person- 
al was very political was pioneering science journalist Barbara Seaman 
56 (honorary doctorate '78), who died in 2008 just as she was completing 
this two-volume collection of writing on women’s health. Elizabeth Cad y 
Stanton, Sojourner Truth, Gloria Steinem, Naomi Wolf, Shulamith 
Firestone, Angela Davis, Erica Jong, Shere Hite, and Susan Brownmiller are 
included, along with Philip Corfman ‘50, Laura Yeager '85, Karen Bekker 
‘94, and Seaman, founder of the National Women’s Health Network, who 
contributed a dozen essays. Of particular interest is the eerily prescient 
account, by Elizabeth Siegel Watkins, of 1970 senate hearings related to 
the birth-control pill. Although the discussion was prompted by 

Seaman's groundbreaking book The Doctor's Case Against the Pill, neither 
she—nor any women—were invited to testify, prompting vocal protests 
at the hearing. With nearly 200 essays packed into more than 800 mostly 
Ameee pages, it might seem relentless; given the way the medical 


Qa >} 
establishment had approached women’s health before Seaman came 
lon the 1960s, it seems appropriately so 


On Conan Doyle: 
Or, The Whole Art of Storytelling 


MICHAEL DIRDA ‘70 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, 2011 


Dirda shares something in common 
with the character Watson, Sherlock 
Holmes’ sidekick: They are both so 
enthralled with figures they admire 
that their own life stories become 
entwined with the subject they 
write about. Dirda tells of being 
drawn into The Hound of the 
Baskervilles, a strong shove for a 
curious young Ohio boy into the 
deeper waters of a reading life and, 
eventually, a book reviewer's spot at 
the Washington Postand a Pulitzer 
Prize for criticism. 


The Orphaned Land: 
New Mexico's Environment Since 
the Manhattan Project 


V.B. PRICE, NELL FARRELL ‘96 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO PRESS, 
2011 


The phrase “Land of Enchantment” 
showed up on New Mexico's license 
plates in 1941, and for decades 
that's been its widely accepted 
sobriquet. The Orphaned Land tells 
a different story: environmental 
degradation as the result of 
munitions testing, hazardous waste, 
and radioactive emissions, among 
other issues. The photographs show 
the beauty and the ruin, often seen 
side-by-side. 


Faculty and First-Generation 
College Students: Bridging the 
Classroom Gap Together 


TERESA HEINZ HOUSEL ‘90 
JOSSEY-BASS, 2011 


Housel is an associate professor at 
Hope College and a first-generation 
college student, and she draws on 
both in this collection of recent 
research from the New Directions for 
Teaching and Learning series. 
Campuses across the country are 
recognizing the culture shock and 
the particular needs of first-genera- 
tion students, thanks in part to 
Housel’s research and advocacy. 
Housel visited Oberlin in February as 
part of the First in the Family 
Speaker series. 


Relativity for the Questioning Mind 
DANIEL F. STYER 

JOHN AND MARIANNE SCHIFFER 
PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS 

THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
2011 


In Styer’s world, houses travel 20 
miles per hour, while moving cars 
move at zero mph. Crazy? Only 
because we're used to measuring 
the speed of the car within the 
Earth's time frame and not within, 
say, the car's time frame. Styer 
explains it all with conversational 
language, simple illustrations, and a 
gentle wit (he warns the reader not 
to use reference frames to try to 
escape a speeding ticket). Despite 
the complex subject, Styer makes 
clear the joy he takes in it. 


GREAT MOMENTS IN OBERLIN SPORTS HISTORY, IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER 


Moses 
Fleetwood 
Walker, 
Oberlin 
Class of 1883, 
becomes the 
first African 
American to play 
professional 
baseball. 


Oberlin wins 

the 1970 Ohio 

Athletic 

Conference 
basketball tournament 
in dramatic fashion over 
Wittenberg, 65-58. The 
story of that team is 
well-documented in 
Oberlin Fever by Al 
Wellington ‘70 and 
Randy Miller ‘70. 


Oberlin hires 
Cass Jackson in 
1974. He was the 
second African 
American head football 
coach at a nonhistori- 
cally black college in the 
National Collegiate 
Athletic Association. 
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In November 
1973, Coach Dick 
Michaels runs 
Lisa Matovik 


and Joan Atkins ina 


men’s cross-country 
meet, over the objections 
of other coaches. The 
fight that ensued ended 
when the Ohio Athletic 
Conference (OAC) 
changed its bylaws to 
include women, opening 


| the door for female 


varsity athletics in the 
conference. 


Oberlin's 
Ultimate 
Frisbee team 
was founded in 
the fall of 1976. The 
team, now known as 
the Flying Horsecows, 
is an integral part of 
campus life at Oberlin 
and has enjoyed three 
trips to the National 
Championships. 


On February 10, 2012, Molly Martorella becomes the 
first woman in Oberlin history to run a sub-five-minute 
mile, beating the previous record by 4.46 seconds. 


To see some runners-up that didn’t quite make the list, or to add some 


of your own, visit oberlin.edu/oam. 


Men's soccer remains 
unbeaten for 42 straight 
matches starting in 1950 
and lasting through 1955. 


in the 1-meter springboard, becoming the first 
individual national champion in Oberlin history. 


Ann Gilbert is named NCAA Division III 
6&8 Female Athlete of the Year in 1991. She led 
the nation in scoring her junior year and was 


second as a senior, when she set the division record 
for scoring in a game: 61 points. 


y Sean Fri wins the 1988 Division III national title 


Swimmer Mike Heithaus wins three 
O consecutive Division Ill titles in the 400 


Individual Medley (1993, 1994, and 1995) 
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| 2 ES, SEE 
140 RMS, PKVWS 
A view of Central Park is something coveted by many New Yorkers, but Betsy Pinover Schiff ‘67 has 140 of them. For five years, the photographer visited 


and hotels that ring the four sides of the 840-acre New York City landmark to capture the views from their 


homes, restaurants, embassies, offices, 
dscape Revealed (Schiffer Publishing, Ltd., October 2011). In this picture, Window 


windows and balconies for her book, Windows on Central Park: The Lan 
View, Pinover Schiff’s view of 90th Street and Central Park West is beautiful, but—with its 
the best images in the book is the view from somebody's bathroom. 


mirrored reflections —slightly disorienting. Turns out, one of 
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BALLOON 
TO THE: 
~EDGE OF) 
SPACE 


PROFESSOR CHRIS MARTIN 
LAUNCHES A TELESCOPE TO THE 
HEAVENS FROM THE BASEMENT 
Srey oICS LAB 


BY KIRK WARREN ‘OO 


gow hris Martin believes in pursuing one’s 
passions, no matter where they lead. 
As associate professor of physics and 
astronomy at Oberlin, Martin’s own 
a passions have led him all the way to 
the bottom. The bottom of the world, that is. 
“Tve been going to Antarctica since 1999,” he 
says. He “wintered-over” in 2001 and 2003, liv- 
ing among the 50 or so year-round residents of 
the isolated science outpost at the Amundsen- 
Scott South Pole Station. There, he studied ways 
in which new stars form and he delved into the 
dynamics of the Milky Way galaxy—research 
sometimes called “Antarctic astronomy.” 
For Martin, the South Pole is more than just 
a great spot for serious stargazing. Though 
Antarctica is “a stark and forbidding place,” 
Amundsen-Scott is a close-knit community of 
people “with a wide range of backgrounds. It 
was a real pleasure to get to know carpenters and 
plumbers just as well as doctors and scientists,” 
he says. Martin has experienced his own 
extremes at the station: he was there when he 
found out—hours after the fact—about the 
September 11, 2001, attacks, and it was there he 
proposed to his wife, during a 2003 visit. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


ust months ago, on January 15, Martin 
worked on the successful launch of the 
Stratospheric Terahertz Observatory 
(STO), a balloon-borne telescope fund- 
ed by NASA. As part of an international 
team, Martin and his students helped build 


and launch the telescope from McMurdo 
Station on the edge of the Ross Ice Shelf off the 
coast of Antarctica. For two weeks, STO flew 
above the Antarctic coast, observing star-form- 
ing regions in frequencies of light not accessi- 
ble from the ground. 

Remarkably, Martin monitored the launch 
and controlled the two-week flight from 
Oberlin, working from a small room in the base- 
ment of the Wright physics lab. “I ended up 
being sort of like the flight director. I was oper- 
ating it 24 hours a day, seven days a week for two 
weeks straight. I had my little mission control 
center. It was in the basement, but it was also on 
my laptop. It was at home; it was on the road; it 
was wherever it needed to be.” 

The telescope would eventually reach an 
altitude of 125,000 feet, housed in the gon- 
dola below a helium balloon the size of a 
football stadium. “You are above 99 percent 
of the Earth’s atmosphere,” he says. “The sky 
is black; the horizon is curved. You're right 
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1. The January 15 launch of the Stratospheric 
Terahertz Observatory (STO), a balloon-borne 
telescope, in Antarctica. The balloon, which inflates to 
the size of a football stadium, begins being pumped 
with helium from two tanker trucks. 2. Once the right 
amount of helium has been pumped into the balloon, 
it is released, but the gondola, which carries the 
telescope, stays tethered to an enormous truck 
called the Boss. When the balloon is fully inflated, the 
Boss moves along with it on the ground, trying to 
match the balloon's speed and drift. Once the team Is 
satisfied that the gondola won't swing or lose control, 
it's released from the Boss. 3, 4, 5. The balloon lifts 
the gondola higher and higher. It will eventually reach 
about 125,000 feet. 

PHOTOS BY DAVID HENRY LESSER 


on the edge of space.” 

Over the next two weeks, STO would drift in 
an almost perfect circle, coming to rest just 100 
miles from the launch site. The flight path was 
nearly flawless because the team had successful- 
ly caught a seasonal high altitude wind pattern 
called the Polar Vortex. 

“Tt made a very nice little circle,” he says. “We 
launch from Antarctica because of the high 
probability of getting that circle.” For just this 
reason, NASA launches two or three missions 
each season from McMurdo. 

Such balloon-borne telescopes, says Martin, 
provide a unique learning environment for 
undergraduates; STO is a collaboration between 
Oberlin, the University of Arizona, and the 
Applied Physics Lab at Johns Hopkins 
University, among others. “Balloon projects are 
called sub-orbital missions, and they’re consid- 
ered by NASA to be training grounds for grad- 
uate students and undergrads to learn the 
kinds of skills they need to go off and do bigger 
missions at some point.” 

And compared to satellite projects, Martin 
adds, balloon projects are affordable. Satellites, 
like the Herschel Space Telescope launched by 
the European Space Agency in 2009 (another 


\ 
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project in which Martin and his students are 


participating), can cost billions of dollars. As 
Martin notes, “you build a really nice, but 
expensive satellite, but that cost means that you 
can’t let a student learn how to do anything.” 

Like most balloon projects, the STO instru- 
ment was built with parts from prior telescopes. 
The body of the telescope and the mirror, for 
example, were originally built to detect missiles 
for a project called Starlab, part of the Reagan- 
era Star Wars program. 

Oberlin senior Thomas Shaw created much 
of the command-and-control software for the 
STO project. David Lesser ’10, who was involved 
in the project as a student and now works with it 
as a graduate student at the University of 
Arizona, helped build much of the hardware. 


STAR MAPS 


hough many people think of astrono- 

my as a science focused on stars, it 

isn't the stars that interest Martin as 

muchas the vast dark regions between 

them—the interstellar medium. His 
work is about mapping those spaces. 

The interstellar medium is filled with 
clouds of gas and dust that are too cold to be 
seen by the naked eye but warm enough to be 
visible at the far infrared (IR) end of the spec- 
trum. Here, IR astronomy reveals a complex 
environment in which enormous clouds slow- 


ly collapse to form newborn stars. 


Left: associate professor of 
physics and astronomy Chris 
Martin; far left: the telescope 
team included Martin, third from 
right, and student Thomas Shaw 
‘12, second from right; above: the 
nearly-perfect circle drift path of 
the STO, which was launched into 
a seasonal high altitude wind 
pattern called the Polar Vortex. 


ENVIRONMENT THAT BRAND NEW 
STARS WILL COME OUT OF. 


“We want to know the environment that observes. To see the warm glow of the inter- 


brand new stars will come out of,’ Martin stellar medium you need to get a telescope up 
explains. “There are a lot of unanswered ques- above the atmosphere—which is just what the 
tions about how stars form. How did our sun balloon projects accomplish. 
come to be? It sounds like it ought to be pretty But ballooning is as much about art as sci- 
simple, but it turns out not to be.” ence. And not all missions are as lucky as 
Martin’s. Consider the ill-fated BLAST tele- 


scope. In 2006, after executing a perfect circle 


The technology of IR astronomy is unique- 
ly suited to study light in this part of the spec- 
trum, but Martin is a radio astronomer. “The and drifting slowly to rest just southwest of 
far infrared turns out to be exactly the same 
end of the spectrum that the high end of radio 


frequencies are found.” 


McMurdo, its parachute failed to release as 
designed. Caught by the wind, the parachute 


dragged the gondola for more than 150 miles 
Although radio astronomy is technologi- 


cally more difficult than IR astronomy, Martin 
is biased. “The benefit of radio astronomy is 


across the surface of Antarctica, leaving a 
debris trail of little bits of telescope in its 
wake. “Eventually the whole thing fell into a 
that you get a lot of frequency resolution,” he crevasse and is no more,” says Martin. 
explains. “You get a very fine-grained knowl- 
edge of what exactly the colors are of the light.” 

He is working, as he describes it, “at the 
very, very high end of radio astronomy. 
Terahertz is sort of the holy grail of radio 
astronomy.” 


“Ours came down all in one piece. It’s actu- 
ally in pretty good shape, so we'll fly it again,” 
he adds. “That’s another benefit of balloon 
missions over satellite missions; you can do 
them over and over again. You can learn les- 
sons from the first time that you can apply to 


But it is difficult to do radio astronomy the second time. With satellites, it’s got to be 


from the ground. “The atmosphere is essen- 


perfect; if not, it’s space junk.” e 
tially opaque to these frequencies,” Martin 


KIRK WARREN IS AN OBERLIN-AREA FREELANCE WRITER 


OBIEADVENTURE! UTAH GREEN 
RIVER CANOEING ADVENTURE 


August 14-19, 2012 

Escorted by Associate Professor of 
English T. Scott McMillin, author of 

The Meaning of Rivers 

Join fellow Obies for a “low-cost, high- 
value” getaway in Moab, Utah, as we 
canoe the Green River! Paddling a 
60-mile section from Crystal Geyser 
south of Green River, Utah, as it winds 
towards Mineral Bottom, just north of 
Canyonlands National Park, is a trip of 
a lifetime. Between the town of Green 
River and Canyonlands National Park 
is part of the longest stretch of quiet 
wilderness water in the lower 48 states. 
The twisting, looping river winds its 
way between colorful sandstone walls, 
hundreds of feet high. Vast canyon 
systems and water channels branch in 


all directions, inviting hiking, exploring, 


and excellent camping. This trip is family 


friendly! More information available. 


lumni Travel Program 


SPLENDORS OF SACRED INDIA: 
INDIA’S CULTURES AND RELIGIONS 


October 14-31, 2012 

Escorted by Greg McGonigle, Director 

of the Oberlin College Office of 

Religious and Spiritual Life 

Northern India is both timeless and 
cutting-edge, with an unparalleled array 
of religions, landscapes, ethnicities, 

and historic civilizations. Our wide- 
ranging itinerary aims to examine many 
fascinating topics, from the coexistence 
of multiple religions, to India’s amazing 
art and architectural heritage, to how 
contemporary India’s cities and countryside 
work today. While this tour, designed 
exclusively for the Oberlin Alumni 
Association, includes numerous “must- 
see” destinations (Delhi, the Taj Mahal, 
Varanasi), it also allows for travelers to 
appreciate a lesser known India, including 
the holy Sikh city of Amritsar, with its 
sparkling Golden Temple; the mountain 
villages that have become the center of the 
Tibetan exile world in India, including 
the home of the current Dalai Lama; and 
the intricate, erotic temple sculptures at 
Khajuraho. We hope that you will join us 
as we explore India’s dynamic history and 


culture. Brochure available. 


TANZANIA: AFRICAN SAFARI DURING 
THE GREAT MIGRATION 


January 14-24, 2013 

Escorted by Associate Professor of Biology 
Roger Laushman 

Travel with us on this 11-day safari of 

a lifetime into the majestic grasslands 

of Tanzania, Africa’s premier safari 
destination. Spend three nights each in 
Serengeti National Park and on the rim 
of Ngorongoro Crater, both UNESCO 
World Heritage sites, in select SERENA 
safari lodges, the best accommodations in 
Tanzania! Guided game drives reveal one 
of Earth’s greatest natural spectacles—the 
annual great migration of vast herds of 
elephants, wildebeests, zebras, gazelles 
and Cape buffalos and magnificent lions, 
cheetahs and leopards. An expert curator 
illuminates human prehistory at Olduvai 
Gorge, the “cradle of mankind,” where 
the Leakey family famously discovered 
|.8-million-year-old human fossils. 
Rivaling the grandeur of Tanzania's 
wildlife is the panoramic sweep of its 
scenery—the snow-crowned summit of Mt. 
Kilimanjaro, the stark beauty of the Great 
Rift Valley and the expansive grasslands of 


the Serengeti. Brochure soon available. 
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SAVE THE DATE! LAND OF THE ICE BEARS: EXPLORATION OF ARCTIC SVALBARD: JUNE 2013 


For more informa 


programs, please call 440-775-8692 or e-mail Deb. Stanfield@oberlin.edu. Please consider t 


OBEPUIM ALUMNI MAGAZINE - 


tion visit http;//new.oberlin.edu/office/alumni/travel-tours/. If you would like to receive electronic news and brochures about our 
raveling with fellow Obies! Oberlin parents welcome! 
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JAZZ WINTER 
TERM HEATS 
UP CHINA'S 

CAPITAL CITY 


BY EJ DICKSON ‘11 
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Te rry Hsieh ae from left: fifth-year Jacob Baron (keys), junior Alexander Cummings (saxophone), 
pre senior . att Adomeit (bass), fifth-year Terry Hsieh (trombone), senior Peter Manheim (drums), and 
‘Adams (trumpet), PHotos BY DALE ROTHENBERG ‘13 


n the summer of 2009, double-degree student Terry Hsieh was studying 

Mandarin in Beijing. While doing language exercises one evening, he 

decided to take a break and explore a new neighborhood. He pointed to 

a random spot on a map of the city, and landed on the Hou Hai (“rear 
lake”) bar district. Hsieh wandered around the neighborhood until he 
stumbled upon East Shore Live Jazz Club, a tiny, dingy bar with a sign in 
English advertising live jazz. Hsieh, a jazz musician in the conservatory, 
decided to head inside, unsure of what to expect. 

Hsieh didn’t know it at the time, but he had happened upon a small yet 
vibrant pocket of the Beijing music scene, composed of a tight-knit group 
of local jazz musicians. The quartet Hsieh saw at the East Shore Live Jazz 


Club played music that was at once nothing like—and exactly like—what 
Hsieh studied as a trombonist in the conservatory. “They were coming up 
with their own take on the jazz sound,” Hsieh says. “I was like, ‘Wow, I have 
to get to know these guys.” 

Over the course of the next few weeks, Hsieh found himself becoming 
more and more immersed in the city’s jazz scene, befriending local musi- 
cians and attending jam sessions. Soon after his chance discovery, a mutual 
friend introduced him to Henry Zhang, the vice president of investment 
banking at Barclay’s Capital in Hong Kong and an avid jazz connoisseur. 
Zhang offered Hsieh $6,000 to bring a group of Oberlin jazz musicians to 
Beijing for a few weeks, a proposition that Hsieh enthusiastically accepted. 

Since 2010, Hsieh has led his Terry Hsieh Collective on a tour of Beijing’s 
most swinging jazz clubs every winter term. For three weeks in January, the 
five-piece collective performs at music venues throughout the city, partici- 
pating in workshops and jam sessions with world-renowned jazz musi- 
cians. They also teach master classes and lead recitals at the International 
School in Beijing (ISB), a nonprofit, private school in Shunyi province with 
a thriving jazz performance program. 

This winter term, the lineup featured Hsieh on trombone, conservatory 
junior Alexander Cummings on saxophone, double-degree fifth-year Jacob 
Baron on keys, conservatory senior Peter Manheim on drums, and conser- 
vatory senior Patrick Adams on trumpet. Jackson Hill ’10, a conservatory 
graduate currently working in Beijing, joined them on bass. 

Although members of the collective had the opportunity to take in the 
sights and sounds of Beijing in between gigs, Hsieh viewed the trip as noth- 
ing less than an artistic exchange between two cultures. “Most Chinese 
people don’t know much about jazz—the vocabulary is completely foreign 


to them,” Hsieh says. “My goal for the project was to bring two countries 


together for mutual appreciation of this art form, by making music that 


Senior Pat Adams on trumpet during rehearsal for the Terry Hsieh Collective. 


speaks to their experiences.” 

Indeed, the history of jazz in the People’s Republic of China is as com- 
plex as the art of improvisation itself. Although it thrived in Shanghai in 
the 1920s and early ’30s, jazz was banned by the Chinese government dur- 
ing the Cultural Revolution, along with other musical genres that were 
considered examples of bourgeois self-indulgence. 

Consequently, most Chinese musicians are trained in more traditional 
performance styles, which emphasize discipline and moderation over the 
unrestrained, freewheeling aesthetic characteristic of contemporary jazz 
music. “Chinese musicians are influenced by classical music,” a local jazz 
club owner told the lifestyle website Beijingscene.com. “They follow the 
bass, but there is no freedom or creativity.” 

Despite the relative difficulties of introducing a Western art form to 
Chinese audiences, however, jazz is steadily gaining a foothold in the Chinese 
music scene, Hsieh says. Jazz music is gradually becoming as integral to 


Chinese cultural identity as classical music, with Chinese musicians vying 


Above: Members of the Terry Hsieh Collective pay a visit to the Great Wall of 
China. From left: fifth-year Jacob Baron, junior Alexander Cummings, Jackson 
Hill '10, senior Peter Manheim, and senior Pat Adams. Left: Double-degree 
fifth-year student Jacob Baron tickles the ivories during practice for the 
Terry Hsieh Collective 


with Western musicians for top spots in international jazz competitions. 

Just as classical performance is viewed as a reflection of national iden- 
tity, many musicians consider the mastery of an American art form an 
assertion of national pride, Hsieh says. “In the States, jazz is taught as 
American classical music, so it’s treated as sort of a cultural relic. In 
China, jazz is new and modern, so it has more urgent political and 
national value.” 

While jazz’s burgeoning popularity makes it an exciting time to 
work as a musician in the People’s Republic of China, some audiences 
are still unsure what to make of a genre that falls somewhere in between 
American rock and classical music. In order to make jazz more palat- 
able to a foreign audience, the collective performed arrangements of 
original compositions and American standards, with a distinctly 
Chinese folk or classical flavor. 

“We made an effort to connect with them and learn about their 
culture, not just force ours onto them.” drummer Peter Manheim 


says. “By trying to arrange Chinese songs in a jazz context, we showed 


KEVIN REEVE 


Trumpeter Theo Croker ‘07 performs at the Kohl Building celebration. Croker 
lived in Shanghai for four years, playing in the house band for the Shanghai 
House of Blues and Jazz. 


that what we're doing is relevant to what they’re doing, which puts us 
on the same page.as the audience.” 

Manheim also plans to use his experience abroad as an opportunity to 
build relationships with Chinese jazz artists and American musicians 
working abroad, including Theo Croker ’07 and Alex Morris 10, both 
conservatory jazz musicians who have lived in China. Manheim says that 
the relatively low cost of living in China, combined with an increased 
number of opportunities for gigs at local jazz clubs, have encouraged 
many struggling jazz musicians to seek out job opportunities there. “It’s 
feasible to make a comfortable living as a musician in China,” Manheim 
says. By networking and making connections, | sort of saw the trip as an 
investment for the future.” 

Hsieh hopes that the exchange of ideas between American and Chinese 


jazz musicians will ultimately manifest itself into an exchange of career 


opportunities. Through the connections he’s made in China, Hsieh hopes 
to establish an international booking agency that will introduce Chinese 
musicians to the American market and American musicians to the Chinese 
market; he is applying for an Oberlin Entrepreneurship Fellowship to 
finance the project. He is also working on his honors project, which 
explores the relationship between Chinese music and politics by compar- 
ing the development of jazz in Shanghai and Beijing. 

Although a combination of careful planning, extensive rehearsals, and 
the aid of generous benefactors brought Hsieh and his collective to China 
every year, Hsieh acknowledges that luck—or the art of improvisa- 
tion —has played a prominent role in the project. Had he not gotten bored 


and decided to go for a walk one balmy summer night, he never would have 


ended up playing at the jazz club he stumbled into that evening. None of 


this would have happened if I had just sat still,” he says. " Improvising 1s one 
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THE SHANGHAI SCENE 


eijing is not the only city in the People’s Republic of China with a 

vibrant jazz scene. Since jazz's reemergence in China, Shanghai has 

enjoyed a reputation as one of the swingingest cities on the conti- 
nent. The city’s nightlife attracts highly trained musicians from across the 
globe. Shanghai offers a more affordable and less competitive environment 
than cities like New York and London, which have often been considered the 
primary hubs of the global jazz scene. And Chinese audiences are, for the 
most part, unfamiliar with the context of the jazz tradition. That gives 
musicians free rein to revitalize and reinvent the art form. 

Andy Hunter ‘02, a jazz trombonist and double-degree graduate, was 
one of the first Oberlin students to make inroads in Shanghai, relocating to 
the city in 2001 after receiving a Shansi grant. “When | first showed up in 
Shanghai, only a handful of foreign musicians were performing there,” says 
Hunter, who is now based in New York. “Now itis a burgeoning interna- 
tional scene, with musicians coming from all over the globe. It was a rich 
experience, and | grew alongside the scene as | watched it explode.” 
Though Hunter left Shanghai in 2008, he visits the city about once a year. 

In 2005, Hunter returned to Oberlin to speak about his experiences in 
Shanghai as a guest panelist in an East Asian Studies Department- 
sponsored conference. Hunter's talk inspired one of the students in 
attendance, trumpeter Theo Croker ‘07, to move to Shanghai after gradua- 
tion, where he was hired, along with bassist Rob Atkins ‘04 and drummer 
Charlie Foldesh ‘07, to play in the house band for the Shanghai House of 
Blues and Jazz. “It’s rare to get a gig like that in the United States,” Hunter 
says. “In New York, it’s so competitive that it's cheaper for jazz clubs to hire 
different musicians every night than to hire a house band. You have to fight 
to make the music you want to make and make a living at the same time.” 

Croker, who now lives in New York and is signed to jazz vocalist Dee 
Dee Bridgewater's record label DDB Productions, says that living in 
Shanghai for four years allowed him to develop his business skills as a 
musician, providing him with more artistic and financial freedom than is 
usually available to musicians early in their careers. “When | lived in 
Shanghai, | was booking the club and hiring my own musicians,” Croker 
says. “| can't imagine any other place where you could go as a 22-year old 
and essentially build your own empire.” 

Before leaving Shanghai in 2011, Croker was commissioned to bring 
musicians to the jazz bar at the Peace Hotel, a local jazz landmark since 
the 1920s. He immediately enlisted bassist Curtis Ostle ‘06, saxophonist 
Jonathan Parker ‘08, and drummer Alex Ritz ‘08 to play with him. “I think 
Oberlin students are more diverse and open to cultural differences,” he 
says, "so it’s easier for them to adapt when they get there.” 

Along with Croker and Ostle, Foldesh played in the house band for 
Asia's number-one English-speaking nighttime talk show, Asia Uncut, 
which aired in 53 countries throughout Asia and the Middle East. He also 
teaches music performance at the JZ School in Shanghai, a progressive 
learning institute founded by the renowned JZ Club that has also boasted 
Ostle, J.Q. Whitcomb ‘02, and Eddy Goltz ‘79 among its faculty members. 

Now in his fifth year in China, Foldesh says that it’s been “pretty neat” 
to witness the evolution of the Shanghai jazz scene firsthand. “Since | first 
arrived in Shanghai, I've seen more people take an interest in live jazz than 
ever before,” Foldesh says. “Instead of going to karaoke bars or dance 
clubs on the weekends, more people are willing to spend a few dollars to 
see us play. That’s one of the reasons | stayed in China, because | really 
feel like I'm taking part in something special.” @ 


EJ DICKSON ‘11 


To hear music from the musicians in this story or share your own jazz 


in China story, visit oberlin.edu/oam. 
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Because of my recycling, the bomb Squad came, the state police 
came. Because of my recycling, buildings were evacuated, classes 
were canceled, campus was closed. No. Not because of my recycling. 
Because of my dark body. No. Not because of my dark body. Because 
of his fear. An essay by Associate Professor Kazim Ali. 


POETRY IS 


| 


| 


n April 19, 2007, after a day of teaching classes at the univer- 

sity in Pennsylvania where I worked, I went out to my car and 

grabbed a box of old poetry manuscripts from the front seat 
of my little white Volkswagen Beetle and carried it across the street and 
put it next to the trash can outside a school building near the center of 
campus. The poems were from poetry contests I had been judging, and 
the box was heavy. I had previously left my recycling boxes there, and 
they were always picked up and taken away by the trash department. 

A young man from ROTC, which is housed in the building where I left 
the box, was watching me as I got into my car and drove away. I thought 
he was looking at my car, which has black flower decals along its sides and 
sometimes inspires strange looks. I later discovered that I, in my dark 
skin, am sometimes not even a person to the people who look at me. 
Instead, in spite of my peacefulness, my committed opposition to all 
aggression and war, I am a threat by my very existence, a threat just living 
in the world as a Muslim body. 

Upon my departure, he alerted the police. He told them a man of 
Middle Eastern descent driving a heavily decaled white Beetle with 


out-of-state plates and no campus-parking sticker had just placed a 
box next to the trash can. My car had New York plates, but he got the | 
rest of it wrong. I had two stickers on my car. One was my highly vis- 
ible faculty parking sticker, and the other, which I just didn’t have the 
heart to take off, said “Kerry/Edwards: For a Stronger America.” 

Because of my recycling, the bomb squad came, the state police 
came. Because of my recycling, buildings were evacuated, classes were 
canceled, campus was closed. No. Not because of my recycling. Because 
of my dark body. No. Not because of my dark body. Because of his fear. 
Because of the way he saw me. Because of the culture of fear, mistrust, 
hatred, and suspicion that is carefully cultivated in the media, by the 
government, by people who claim to want to keep us “safe.” 

These are the days of orange alert, school lockdowns, and endless | 
war. We are preparing for it, training for it, looking for it, and so of i 


course, in the most innocuous of places —a professor wanting to hur- 


ry home, hefting his box of discarded poetry — we find it. _ , 
That man in the parking lot didn’t even see me. He saw my darkness.” a 


He saw my Middle Eastern descent. Ironic because though my ancestry 


is indeed Middle Eastern, I am Indian and look it; I’ve never been mis- 
taken for a Middle Eastern man by anyone who'd ever met one. 

One of my colleagues was in the gathering crowd, trying to figure 
a Middle Eastern 
and knew 


out what had happened. She heard my description 


man driving a white Beetle with out-of-state plates 
immediately they were talking about me and realized that the box 
must have been manuscripts I was discarding. She approached them 
and told them I was a professor on the faculty there. Immediately the 
campus police officer said, “What country is he from?” 

“What country is he from?!” she yelled, indignant. 

“Ma’am, you are associated with the suspect. You need to step away 
and lower your voice,’ he told her. 

At some length several of my faculty colleagues were able to get 
through to the police and get me on a cell phone. I explained to the 
university president, who was on the scene, and then to the state police, 
that the box contained old poetry manuscripts that needed to be recy- 
cled. The police officer told me that in the current climate I needed to 
be more careful about how I behaved. “When I recycle?” I asked. 

The university president appreciated my distress about the situation 
but denied that the call had anything to do with my race or ethnic back- 
ground. The spokesperson for the university called it an “honest mis- 
take,” referring not to the young man from ROTC giving in to his worst 
instincts and calling the police, but to me, who made the mistake of 
being dark-skinned and putting my recycling next to the trash can. 

The university’s bizarrely minimal statement let everyone know 
that the “suspicious package” beside the trash can ended up being, 
indeed, trash. It goes on to say, “We appreciate your cooperation dur- 
ing the incident and remind everyone that safety is a joint effort by all 
members of the campus community.” 

What does that community mean to me, a person who had to walk by 
the ROTC offices every day on my way to my own office just down the 
hall—who was watched, noted and reported, all in a day’s work? Today 
we give in willingly and wholeheartedly to a culture of fear and blaming 
and profiling. It is deemed perfectly appropriate behavior to spy on one 
another and police one another and report on one another. Such behav- 


; iors exist most strongly in closed and 
To comment on this 


essay, please visit 
oberlin.edu/oam. 


undemocratic and fascist societies. 

The university report does not 
mention the root cause of the alarm. 
That package became “suspicious” because of who was holding it, 
who put it down, who drove away. Me. 

It was poetry, I kept insisting to the state policeman who was ques- 
tioning me on the phone. It was poetry I was putting out to be recycled. 

My body exists politically in a way I cannot prevent. For a moment 
that day, without even knowing it, driving away from campus in my little 
Beetle, exhausted after a day of teaching, listening to Justin Timberlake 
on the radio, I ceased to be a person when a man I had never met looked 


straight through me and saw the violence in his own heart. @ 


ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN ORANGE ALERT: ESSAYS ON POETRY, ART AND THE ARCHITECTURE 
OF SILENCE, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN PRESS, (C) 2010 BY KAZIM ALI 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF CREATIVE WRITING AND COMPARATIVE LITERATURE KAZIM ALI IS 
THE AUTHOR OF BOOKS OF POETRY, TWO NOVE LS, ESSAY COLLECTIONS, AND TRANSLATIONS 


Today we give in willingly 
and wholeheartedly to a 
culture of fear and blaming 
and profiling. It is deemed 
perfectly appropriate behavior 
to spy on one another and 
police one another and report 
on one another. Such 
behaviors exist most strongly 
in closed and undemocratic 
and fascist societies. 
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t age 25, with an assistant, a pub- 
licist, Judd Apatow for a mentor, 
“A and her own HBO television 


series, Girls, Lena Dunham ’08 


: . just might be the Obie we all love 
to hate. Except when we can’t help but love her, 
for hilariously depicting young adults coming of 
age and taking Oberlin along for the ride. 

Dunham’s twisted affinity for Oberlin comes 
through in her show, her choice of collaborators, 
and, of course, her lifestyle. (In both New York 
and Los Angeles, you'll find her haunting juice 
bars and health food restaurants, perhaps hoping 
that they'll rival the food at Tank.) The deeper she 
delves into the 20-something-self-discovery 
genre, the more she turns to her Oberlin experi- 
ence for material—humorous or not. 

“Oberlin is a quintessential liberal arts col- 
lege, in that it has its hippie aspects that you can 
make fun of, but it’s also a serious place for seri- 
ous thinking,” Dunham says. “Four years there 
makes you smart, but also spoils you. You get 
into the world and your job is no longer pursu- 
ing your intellectual passions with your best 
friends, sitting around a tree.” 

In that spirit, Girls tells the story of four 
recent liberal arts grads struggling to make their 
way in New York City through jobs, friends, sex, 
plenty of humiliation, and “financially limited 
pursuits,” Dunham says. She plays Hannah, one 
of the four main characters, three of whom are 
Oberlin alums, according to her script. Besides 
starring and serving, with Apatow, as an execu- 
tive producer, she is also a writer and director of 
the series, which began airing in April. 

The awkward relationships and _ pathetic 
moments featured in the show are a sort of 
sequel to Dunham’s 2010 award-winning film 
Tiny Furniture—about a college grad returning 
home from Ohio to live with her family, filmed 
in Dunham’s parents’ Tribeca loft—with more 
of her signature, hyper-ironic self-awareness. In 
the Girls trailer, her character says, I think that | 
may be the voice of my generation, or at least a 
voice of a generation.” 

“I want to point out that’s the character’s 
rock-bottom, delusional moment,” Dunham 
disclaims. “She’s on drugs, speaking to her par- 
ents, trying to get them to continue supporting 
her. It’s a dangerous thing to say, because it 
could be taken as me, the author, saying, ‘Look 


world, I’m here!” 


On the other hand, Dunham admits that Girls 
is her attempt at bringing the experience of some 
millenials into mainstream popular culture. 

“These girls grew up watching Sex and the 
City, and now they’re living in a world that’s very 
different from their expectations,” she a 
“This is the first generation that can expect to do 
less well than their parents, and that’s a terrify- 
ing prospect. They’re trying to find jobs in an 
economy that has nothing for them. And this is 
a generation that was raised on social network- 
ing—they’ve been [Ming (instant messaging) 
since fifth grade. They consider text more 
appropriate than a phone call. I wanted to cap- 
ture all of that.” 

And her fellow executive producer Judd 
Apatow professes a strong belief in her efforts. “I 
would never say anyone is a voice of a genera- 
tion, but she definitely speaks to the complexi- 
ties of being young during this particular 
decade,” he wrote in an e-mail. “When I worked 
on Freaks and Geeks, we highlighted life before 
computers and texting changed everything. This 
series has fun with how technology has changed 
how people navigate relationships. It’s also 
about how stupid smart 
people can be at that 


GIRLS 


Airs 


age. Everyone needs to 
take a beating to figure 
out who they are. And 
those awful moments 


Sundays 
10:30 p.m. EST 
HBO 


are fun to watch.” 

But Dunham doesn’t 
seem to be taking a beating these days. Though 
she says she started “to quietly feel like an impos- 
ter” on the big professional set at first, she’s 
grown more confident. Plus, help is never far 
away. Apatow played a big role in casting the 
show and editing the scripts. He even cowrote a 
script with Dunham. 

“I sound cultish when I talk about him: “He’s 
changed my life. He’s a wonderful man,” she 
says with a laugh. “I cherish that relationship, 
but I’ve also realized you can’t get your job done 
and walk around in total awe all the time.” 

Dunham splits her time between New York, 
where Girls is filmed (she lives in Brooklyn 
Heights) and Los Angeles, where she is working 
on a number of film and television projects. 
She’s already been commissioned to write some 
«ripts for her show’s second season. She’s also 


started drafting a screenplay of Dash & Lily's 
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Book of Dares, a commission that came from 
producer Scott Rudin. Her rising star was duly 
noted by Forbes magazine, which included 
her—along with Jonah Hill and LeBron 
James —in the entertainment category of its “30 
under 30” list of young people whose careers are 
worth watching. 

Another recent project is the indie film 
Nobody Walks, directed by Ry Russo-Young ’03, 
one of Dunham’s best friends, whom she met in 
New York. Dunham and Russo-Young cowrote 
the film, a drama about a young woman from 
New York who comes to L.A. to make a movie 
and interrupts the family life of her sound 
designer. The movie made its world premiere at 
Sundance this year, and Russo-Young sold it to 
Magnolia Pictures. 

Dunham says the project was eye-opening: 
“Pm interested in exploring serious issues, but 
[ couch them in comedy. Ry’s not afraid to have 
a scene that’s not about the laugh, but about 
pure intensity of emotion. It was freeing for 
me; it’s really not self-conscious.” There might 


be more drama in Dunham’s future. If she were 


making a movie in Oberlin now, she imagines 


it would be an adaptation of a short story by 
Emma Straub ’02, the writer called “the belle of 
the Brooklyn indie lit ball” by the New York- 
centric Gothamist.com 

In the meantime, Girls has been an all-con- 
suming project for Dunham. Though it’s based 
on some of her classmates from Oberlin, its 
characters are composites, so she’s not spoofing 
any one person. “But I hope the Oberlin com- 
munity will see some of themselves in these 
girls, who are seeking, inquisitive, and conscious 
in a very Oberlin way,’ she says. 

As for whether the series showcases a certain 
Oberlin sensibility, Apatow writes, “The only 
Oberlin sensibility | am ever aware of is that | 
often work with great writers, and at some point 
I learn they went to Oberlin. Then I wonder why 
I went to USC.” @ 


LIZ LOGAN ‘05 IS A FREELANCE WRITER BASED IN NEW 
YORK CITY. HER WRITING HAS BEEN PUBLISHED IN TIME, 
POETS & WRITERS, AND TIME OUT CHICAGO 
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Priscilla Baker Cross celebrated her 90th 
birthday in November 2011 in Cleveland, 
where she has spent most of her years since 
college. Celebrating with her were her five 
children and their spouses, including 
daughters Barbara Cross ’71 and Leslie Cross 
68, and her eight grandchildren, including 
Jocelyn Jungers Shilongo 799. Priscilla 
remembers her years at Oberlin, where she 
met her late husband, Frederick Cross 42, as 


among the happiest of her life. 


946 


James Sunshine retired in 1995 as executive 
editor of the Providence (R.I.) Journal after 45 
years on the staff. Jim writes, “Anne Fassett 
Sunshine °47 and I built a retirement house on 
Rhode Island’s Narragansett Bay and spent 
summers in Vermont and Maine.” Anne died in 
1999. Their daughter, Cathy ’75, has a daughter 
graduating from Oberlin this year. Jim moved to 
Kendal at Oberlin in 2005. He writes, “Auditing 


classes and concert-going makes a great life.” 


© Janice Esseks Keller writes, ~My parents met 
at Oberlin. My senior-year Dascomb dorm 
room was the same one my mother had. My 
brothers, cousins, and daughter, Hope Keller 


79, attended Oberlin. In 1954, I attended the 


This photo of A. Hunter Dupree ‘42, 
from approximately 1939, was taken 
in front of his parents’ home in 
Lubbock, Texas, as he was departing 
for Oberlin. An Oberlin pennant sticker 
is visible on his suitcase. Hunter and 
his family will be honored on Sunday, 
May 27, for their donation of the A. 
Hunter Dupree Family Papers to the 
Oberlin College Archives. Dupree, a 
historian of science, is the author of a 
book about botanist Asa Gray. Fellow 
alumni from the Class of 1942 will be 
joining the Dupree family for a mini 
70th reunion that weekend. 


last performance of the Bach Mass in B minor 


led by Maurice Kessler, then I went to 


Dascomb, walked into the parlor, and lifted my 


mother’s 1922 Oberlin songbook from the 
piano top and, unchallenged, left with it. I was 
thrilled that I had recovered my Oberlin 
musical treasure.” m™ | Else Molvig Landis 
writes that she treasures her memories of 
Oberlin and the classic arts and letters 
education she received there. She and her 
husband, Phil, both from Brooklyn, will 
celebrate their 65th wedding anniversary in 
July. They raised three children and a nephew 
and have 10 grandchildren. Else and Phil lived 
in four states before settling in Wisconsin 50 
years ago and love to vacation in southeast 
Utah. @ 


ago from his position as executive director of 


Earl Peters retired about 10 years 


the department of chemistry and chemical 
biology at Cornell. He and his wife, Harriet, 
divide their time between Ithaca, N.Y., and 


Port St. Lucie, Fla., depending on the season. 


Julia Taylor Hitchcock taught elementary school 
music for five years and voice at Western 
Maryland College for 25 years. She and her late 
husband, Fern, who taught physical education 
and was an athletic trainer there, had five 
children. Julia has MS but is still active and 
resides at the Brethren Home Community in 
New Oxford, Pa. m | Margaret “Midge” 
Scheldrup Jones has been married for 63 years. 


She enjoys hosting fore ign exchange students and 


visiting their countries. Her travels include trips 
to Europe, including a Baltic cruise and trips to 
Belarus and Sweden. She has sung in her church 
choir and Masterworks Chorale, is active in P.E.O. 
(a women’s organization that supports women’s 
education), and enjoys Konza Prairie hiking in 
Kansas. Midge has two surviving children, 11 
grandchildren, and five great-grandchildren; her 
daughter Karen died in 2004. = | Mary Wright 
Toynbee attended the New York School of Social 
Work and worked in Victoria, B.C. (Canada), 
among other places. She married Manson 
Toynbee in 1966, and the couple “lived, worked, 
and volunteered for 18 years in St. Lucia and on 
the Dutch island of Saba in the Caribbean.” In 
1986 they returned to Salt Spring Island near 
Victoria, where they became active volunteers. 
Since Manson’s death in 2004, Mary remains 


involved with many community projects. 


1950s 


| 


D.A. Henderson received a gold medal from 
the National Institute of Social Sciences in 
December 2011. He is a distinguished scholar 
at the Center for Biosecurity of University of 
Pittsburgh Medical Center and former chief 
medical officer of the WHO Global Smallpox 
Eradication Campaign. Honorees are among a 
“small group of Americans who have made the 
highest contribution to the welfare and 


improvement of American— and often 


world — society.” 


| 


Connie Koenig Mcintyre is leading an active life 
following an academic career that included two 
decades on the faculty of SUNY Brockport and 
authoring several books on education. After 


spending 15 years in Maine, she and her 


alum.mag@oberlin.edu, with “class note 
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NTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
N PRACTICE 7 


Andrea B. Rugh '57 eu 
Richard P. MacDermott '65 


husband, Lefty, moved to State College, Pa. She’s 
a watercolor painter, serves on the board of the 
cultural exchange and understanding organiza- 
tion Global Connections, sings in two choral 
groups, and works with Penn State University’s 
kinesiology department supervising student 
teachers in the public schools. 


1954 
Maria Lenhoff Marcus, a professor at 
Fordham Law School, earned the Dean’s 
Medal of Recognition at the 2011 graduation 
ceremony. Maria trains future litigators by 
coaching them in moot court, where her 
students compete with other school teams in 
arguing cutting-edge legal issues before 
panels of judges, professors, and practitioners. 

“I love the work, and our season got off to a 
good start when our team in the National 
Criminal Procedure Competition won the 
championship and best oralist in the country,” 
she says. “My three children (including 
Valerie °84) and five grandchildren are 
flourishing.” 


1956 
Joel Montague presented a lecture in Phnom 
Penh, Cambodia, on Jean Despujols, a French 
painter who went on assignment to Indochina 
in 1937 to document the daily lives of people in 
Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam. The collected 
works include more than 350 paintings, 
drawings, and photos, now housed in a 
museum in Shreveport, La. @ | © Martin 
Wayne has lived in Las Vegas since 1994 and 
remarried after his wife died. He welcomes 


alumni to visit him there. 


1g 
Andrea B. Rugh published International 
Development in Practice (Palgrave McMillan, 
December 2011). The book describes 
problems practitioners face in the field and 


features her analysis of three in-depth cases. 
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Maria Lenhoff Marcus '54 


Gail Nelson-Holgate ‘65 


Andrea earned a PhD in social anthropology 
at American University, and during 40 years 
of residence and work in the Arab world, she 
has written several books on Middle Eastern 
culture and society. 


1959 | 
David Gallup is one of two readers on a new 
spoken word CD released by Beverly Seng, 
titled Comfort Ye, comprising passages of 
hope and healing from the King James Bible. 


1960s 


1964 | 
© Nancy Mayo writes, “I credit Oberlin with 
activating my social conscience. Grannies and 
wannabes, please join me in GfaLF (Grannies 
for a Livable Future).” Contact her with your 
name, e-mail, and ZIP code through Obieweb. 


1965 | 


Richard P. MacDermott was presented the 
Lifetime Achievement Award at the 2011 annual 
meeting of the Crohn’s and Colitis Foundation 
of America in recognition of his “commitment, 
dedication, and extraordinary contributions” to 
advancing research and education in the inflam- 
matory bowel diseases and his care of Crohn’s 
disease and ulcerative colitis patients.” Richard 
is the Thomas Ordway, MD, Distinguished 
Chair in Medicine, director of the Inflammatory 
Bowel Diseases Center, and professor of 
medicine at Albany Medical College. m | Gail 
Nelson-Holgate sings, performs, teaches voice 
privately, and narrates for educational and 
recorded books. She can be seen on a national 
Medicare TV commercial and has performed 
this year in three pop/jazz concerts— one on 
Long Island in the Port Washington Library Jazz 
Concert Series and three in March in the Artists 


Series of Sarasota (Fla.). 


VOLUNTEER FOR YOUR 

2013 REUNION! 

Join other classmates in shaping the 
activities for your next reunion. 


10th Reunion 
Classes of 2002, 2003, 2004 


25th Reunion 
Class of 1988 


30th Reunion 
Classes of 1982, 1983, 1984 


45th Reunion 
Classes of 1967, 1968, 1969 


50th Reunion 
Class of 1963 


Half-Century Club Reunions 
Classes of 1952, 1953, 1954 


To get involved, contact the Alumni Office 
at 440-775-8692 or alumni@oberlin.edu. 


1968 | 


© Rick Apling retired three years ago from the 
Congressional Research Service at the Library 
of Congress, where he was a legislative analyst 
for 20 years. Before retiring, he began teaching 
English to Speakers of Other Languages 
(ESOL) to adults. He and his wife, Debby, 
recently moved to Tucson, Ariz., where he 
continues to teach ESOL. “I would love to hear 
from friends and former classmates.” 

[E]: rapling@gmail.com @ | © Susan Carroll 
Edwards and her husband, George, retired this 
year. They live in the Swarthmore, Pa., house in 
which Susan grew up, a few miles from where 
their sons share a house. Susan volunteers with 
the Sierra Club, working to combat climate 
change, after a career that included time as a 
drill press setter/operator in a factory, where she 
met George. After having two sons, she became 
a preschool teacher and, later, an education 
coach for adults with mental illness who 
attended college. She enjoys playing flute in 


small ensembles “for the joy of it.” 


1909 | 


Barbara “Bobbie” Sproat was among 15 Obies in 
her extended family who attended the Penfield 
family reunion last July 4th, Pictured left to right 


are (front row) Charlotte Penfield Gosselink ’57, 


MET BY DAY, KNIGHT BY NIGHT 


It's been a good year for Maryan Wynn 
Ainsworth ‘71, curator of European 
paintings at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York. In January, her book 
Man, Myth, and Sensual Pleasures: Jan 
Gossart’s Renaissance (New York: 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, in 
association with Yale University Press, 
2010), about an important Netherlandish 
painter who bridged Northern European 
and Italian Renaissance styles, won the 
coveted Alfred H. Barr Jr. award from the 
College Art Association. Originally 
printed in English, Dutch, and French, the 
book went quickly out of print and has 
just been reprinted in English. 

Last September, Ainsworth was 
knighted by Belgium. For the second 
time in her life. She was awarded the 
Knight of the Order of Léopold for the 
book and the exhibition it catalogues. 

“The first (time) was the Knight of the 
Order of the Crown, about 10 years ago," 
Ainsworth says. The Léopold, awarded 
by royal decree, is “a big step up,” she 
says. “I was kind of hoping for a castle 
this time, but no such luck,” she jokes. 

Ambassador Herman Portocarero, 
Consul General of Belgium in New York, 
lauded Ainsworth for having made “very 

substantial contributions to the 
knowledge and appreciation of the 
cultural heritages and history of 
Belgium.” Ainsworth, he said, “has 
illustrated our diversity, our complexity, 
and the creativity and the depth of our 
national character.” 


Charles Gosselink ’57, Janice McMillan ’09, 
Caroline Atwater Leonard ’42, John B. Atwater 
51, Martha Atwater Duncan °45, and (back row) 
Margaret “Peg/Daisy” Duncan Shearer, Bobbie, 
Jud Leonard, Rebecca Lindell 87, Margaret “Peg” 
Yocom Atwater ’55, Robert Gosselink ’86, Leah 
Cannon Atwater ’53, and Emily Leonard Breck 


06. Not pictured: Katharine Lyons O'Malley ’01. 


Groesbeck “Beck” Parham is director and founder 
of the CIDRZ Cervical Cancer Prevention 
Program in Lusaka, Zambia, and professor of 


gynecologic oncology in the department of 


Pee ® 
Groesbeck "Beck" Parham '70 (far right) 


Ruth Gruber ‘71 (right) 


medicine at the University of Alabama at 
Birmingham. CIRDZ (Centre of Infectious 
Disease Research, Zambia, 11 ) offers 
probably the largest cervical cancer screening 
program in the world, seeing 1,300 women per 
month. CIRDZ is expanding the availability of 
vital cervical cancer screening and treatment to 
those in need. m | While attending reunion 
weekend in May 2011, Jan Ting stopped in 
downtown Oberlin to take a picture with friends. 
Pictured from left to right are John Burgess and 
Karen Buck Burgess, both ’72; Kalman Resnick; 
Bob Watts; and Jan. 


| 

Ruth Gruber received the Knight’s Cross of 
the Order of Merit, one of the highest honors 
that Poland confers on foreign citizens, in 
recognition of her writing about Poland for 
more than 30 years. She reported on the 
Solidarity revolution and martial law in the 
early 1980s as chief correspondent in Warsaw 
for UPI. Since 1990 she has concentrated on 


Polish-Jewish issues, writing articles and books 


at 


Jan Ting ‘70 (far right) 


Jim Sardonis ‘73 


A new sculpture by Jim Sardonis, called Swimming 
Retriever, was unveiled in November at the North 
Carolina State College of Veterinary Medicine in 
Raleigh. The eight-ton retriever, carved from 
Brazilian granite with a bronze stick in its mouth 
that serves as a bench, is a memorial to Randall B. 
Terry Jr., who donated funds for building the new 
veterinary hospital at the college. Jim’s son, Elias 
"00, designed Jim’s website (www.sardonis.com). 


| 
Martha C. Beck is teaching western intellectual 
tradition as a U.S. Fulbright Scholar at an 
Islamic state university in Bandung, Indonesia. 
She is a professor of philosophy at Lyon College 
in Batesville, Ark., and holds both a master’s and 
PhD in philosophy from Bryn Mawr. Martha is 
the author of 12 books and numerous articles 
on Plato, Jung, Aristotle, Greek tragedy, and 
feminist thought. 


| 
© After 30 years in airline management at 
American Eagle, Flexjet, and Frontier, Tom Bacon 
has started his own consulting firm to the travel 
industry. He writes, “The past year has found me 
speaking at conferences in Rio and Las Vegas and 
consulting to airlines in Jeddah and Hong 
Kong — while based in glorious Denver, 
Colo.!” m | Percussionist Adam Rudolph was 
honored to have appeared in concert with 
renowned pianist and composer Muhal Richard 
Abrams to celebrate Abrams’ 80th birthday in 


December 2010. 
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“Woman Gazing at the Moon” by Mizuno Toshikata from the Mary A. Ainsworth Bequest. Image courtesy of Allen Memorial Art Museum (1950.685) 


When your journey starts in Oberlin, 
you decide where it takes you. 


In 1906, Mary A. Ainsworth, Class of 1889, began a new journey on a boat to Japan. Over 
the next 25 years, she amassed an impressive collection of more than 1,500 Japanese 
prints and more than 300 books of art. In a field dominated by men, Mary blazed a trail 
that ultimately returned to Oberlin. 


In 1950, as part of her estate planning, the entirety of her collection For helpful brochures, or more 


was bequeathed to Oberlin’s Allen Memorial Art Museum. Today, information on how you can help shape 
her prints illuminate our Asian art holdings and support research the journeys of future generations of 
and teaching for the college, while her books can be found in our Oberlin students, please call us at 
libraries’ special collections. 440.775.8599, or email us at 


ift.planning@oberlin.edu. 
Estate gifts to Oberlin from alumni like Mary A. Ainsworth created BI-P 


the campus you remember as well as the Oberlin our students enjoy ce ee 
today. These gifts sustain a great deal of our endowment support — - 
and help our students pursue the better world they envision. 


Continue your Oberlin journey by making an estate gift through your 
will or trust or by naming Oberlin the beneficiary of your retirement, 
bank, or stock accounts. Your donation will quality your estate for 

a tax deduction equal to the entire amount you bequeath and will 
contribute to the Oberlin legacy of accessible world-class liberal an ne Race 
arts education. | 
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m | @J.Cheyenne Wilbur, formerly a 
Presbyterian minister, lives in the Los Angeles area 
with his wife, Betsy, and sons Dylan, 10, and Liam, 
5. He is now a residential real estate agent and an 
actor. He writes, “Check IMDB.com for acting 
credits and my website for real estate.” |W): wiv. 
CheyenneWilbur.com @ | Keith Williams was 
named a managing partner at Buzard Pipe 
Organ Builders in Champaign, Ill., where he was 
service director since 2000. He continues as the 
organist/choir director at St. John Lutheran 
Church and recently served as president of the 
Baroque Artists of Champaign-Urbana (BACH). 
Keith and his wife, Judith Lummio Williams ’75, 
celebrate 35 years of marriage this year. They 
have four children. 


1977 | 
© James Day was appointed senior research 
fellow at the Center on Terrorism at John Jay 
College, City University of New York, and 
adjunct professor in the University of Uppsala 
(Sweden), Lusophone University, Porto 
(Portugal), and Taos Institute-Tilburg 
University (The Netherlands) doctoral 
program. ® | © Susan Lee has served as vice 
president of Aspen Environmental Group for 
10 years, managing the San Francisco office. 
She works primarily on the environmental 
assessment of large-scale solar energy 
projects. ® | © Alan Rubinstein’s 
Involvement Theater, an interactive music 
theater program he created in 1987, is 
celebrating 25 years of pleasing audiences. He 
has served as cantor for the Bolton Street 
Synagogue in Baltimore for 20 years. 


1978 | 


© Richard Carlin accepted a position as executive 
editor, art and music textbooks, at Oxford 
University Press in New York City. Previously, he 


was executive editor, music, at Pearson Education. 


He would be happy to hear from alumni who are 
college professors teaching either music or art 
and who have ideas for textbook proj- 

ects. @ | Charles F. Harper won a Best Books 
2011 Award from USA Book News for Amazing 
Grief: A Healing Guide for Parents of Young 
Addicts (Whole Soul Recovery, 2011, amazingegrie/ 
com). Charles, a spiritual counselor at the Betty 
Ford Center, recovering addict, ex-advertising 
executive, senior pastor, spiritual counselor, and 
graduate of Yale Divinity School, has worked 
with more than 200 families devastated by the 


addictions and behaviors of their children. 


Carolyn Hove ‘80 


| 4 
Wendy Uhlmann ‘83 George Perlov ‘83 


1979 | 


© Drew Collins joined Greenwich Investment 
Management in Connecticut as president and 
director of equities in December 2011. 
Previously, Drew served as president and CEO at 
DJC Capital Management. 


Ketey S 


1950 | 


In June 2011, Crystal Records released 
Eclecticism (CD 823), the third English horn CD 
by Carolyn Hove, a longtime solo English 
hornist of the Los Angeles Philharmonic. This 
critically acclaimed recording contains a 
collection of music by Beethoven and Ravel in 
addition to that of 20th- and 21st-century 
composers. Collaborative pianist Vicky Ray is 
featured throughout the recording, and oboist 
Rebecca Henderson ’82 joins Carolyn in a duo 
for oboe and English horn by Cleveland 
Orchestra oboist and composer Jeffrey 
Rathbun. ®@ | © Carl Ratner spent the fall of 
2010 singing, teaching, and directing on a 
Fulbright grant at the Saint Petersburg 
Conservatory in Russia. He followed with a 
recital tour of the eastern United States featuring 
songs by Russian and Russian-American 
composers. Carl teaches voice and diction at 
Western Michigan University in Kalamazoo. 


(EJ: carl.ratner@wmich.edu 


Keith Williams ‘76 


Angelica Fenner ‘85 


Peter Staley ‘83 


1981 | 


© Peter Goldman joined Sotheby’s International 
Realty in New York City as a licensed real estate 
salesperson after 25 years of working on Wall 
Street. He has teamed up with a veteran 
Sotheby’s associate broker and “looks forward to 
helping fellow Obies in their search for their 
dream NYC residence.” 


1983 | 
Wendy UhImann received the Natalie 
Weissberger Paul National Lifetime Achievement 
Award from the National Society of Genetic 
Counselors at the 30th Annual Education 
Conference in October 2011, the highest honor 
in the field. Wendy is the genetic counselor/clinic 
coordinator of the Medical Genetics Clinic at the 
University of Michigan, a clinical assistant 
professor in the departments of internal 
medicine and human genetics, and an executive 
faculty member of the genetic counseling 
training program. Wendy won the society's 
regional leadership award in 1996 and the 
outstanding volunteer award in 2009. Her 
daughter, Rachel Simon, is a sophomore at 
Oberlin. @ | © George Perlov announced the 
launch of his consulting practice website (www: 
perloy.net). He is also preparing for his adult bar 
mitzvah, which he calls “‘once more with feeling, 


as compared to my less inspiring experience as a 


13-year-old.” @ | © Peter Staley was profiled in 

a documentary film, How to Survive a Plague, 

that debuted at the Sundance Film Festival in 

January. It tells the story of an improbable group 

of (mostly HIV-positive) young men and women 
“whose amazing resilience broke through a time | 


of rampant death and political indifference.” 


1984 
© After three years of living in Berlin, Meli 
Solomon says she is “feeling quite settled.” She is 
a freelance English language coach and editor 
specializing in business English. 


1985 | 


Mirla Criste Agnir married Bryan Douglas 
Thompson in Athens, Ga., on October 2, 2010. 
Obies in the wedding ceremony and joining in 
the festivities were Yolanda Figueroa ’84 and 
Mark Herrera ’86. Mirla and Bryan live in 
Wilmington, N.C., where Mirla is “avoiding 
re-entering the rat race for now to concentrate 
on her writing and to join President Obama’s 

m | Angelica Fenner 


» 


reelection team full time. 
published Race Under Reconstruction in German 
Cinema (University of Toronto Press, 2011). She 
married French citizen Roberto Canas in August 
2010 and is “learning the art of bilocating 
between two domiciles—one in Toronto and 
another in a farming community outside 
London, Ont., where Roberto lives and com- 
mutes to his job.” Angelica is still cross-appointed 
between German studies and cinema studies at 
the University of Toronto. m | Rich Norman 
(incorrectly listed as Rich Morman in a previous 
issue) is the author of two new books, a novel, 
Time Saw a Fly, and a psychology book, The 
Tangible Self (both Standing Dead Publications, 
2011). The latter details the unconscious 
structures in neuroses and presents a new 
psychoanalytical technique to unearth them and 


cure the disease. 


1024 
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© Lynn Cohen Berman lives in Pittsburgh with 


her husband, Steve, and three children. She has 
recently taken up Israeli dancing and is teaching 
students from preschool through adult all over 
the city. She also organizes and sings with a 
Jewish women’s a capella ensemble, Kol Shira. 
Their first CD, Speak to the Heart, is now 


available. 


OBEPLIN ALUMI MALGAZINE 


COOL JOB Q&A: BILLIE STREETS ‘86 


Theodosia “Billie” Streets '86 was a three-year basketball player as an Oberlin student, so her 
job as vice president of corporate events and communications administration at Madison 
Square Garden suits her pretty well. In February, she came to Oberlin for a campus talk 
co-sponsored by the Heisman Club, the Office of Career Services, and the Multicultural 
Resource Center. James Blankenship ‘12 and Assistant Director of Athletics Mike Mancini 
asked her a few questions for Oberlin Alumni Magazine. 


WHAT'S THE BEST PART ABOUT YOUR JOB? 

| get to do what | really enjoy, what | really love. | need the type of job where | can continue to 
learn and continue to grow, and | happen to work with somebody who understands that, so 
I'm always given new opportunities to grow. 


YOU STUDIED SOCIOLOGY AT OBERLIN. DID THAT HAVE ANY IMPACT ON YOUR DECISION TO GO INTO YOUR 
CURRENT JOB? 

Honestly, when | came to Oberlin | wanted to be a psychiatrist. And if | had to do it again, I'd 
be a forensic psychiatrist. | don't know if | can say sociology helped me any way specifically, 
but | would say overall that my liberal arts education helped me become the person | am, 
helped me to respect different cultures in a different way. | grew up in a town that was really 
WASPYy, really white, really the same. | was in a class of 532 students, and 15 were black. So | 
think being here and learning about sociology and being with other Oberlin students helped 
me become a more well-rounded person. 


YOU'VE BEEN AT MADISON SQUARE GARDEN FOR 20 YEARS. WHAT'S THE COOLEST EVENT YOU'VE DONE? 


After September 11, our owner wanted to raise funds, and so in a very short period of time, 
we put together the Concert for New York. That was the coolest event because there was so 
much passion about being a New Yorker at that time and so much passion about being an 
American. It was like everyone was working toward this amazing cause. It was for a purpose. 
A lot of times when we do events, everyone has their own accountabilities and responsibili- 
ties and people they have to answer to. But with this event, everyone worked toward one 


cause. 


DO YOU EVER GET A CHANCE TO GO OUT AND SHOOT AROUND WITH THE PLAYERS? 
| have shot around when the players were there [laughs], but | have not shot around with the 


players. There's an important distinction there. 


© Kelly Dwyer spent the summer of 2011 in 
a 17th-century palace outside of Edinburgh 
teaching “British Ghost Stories: Landscape 
as Inspiration” to University of Wisconsin 
students. She was visited by classmate 
Allison Reeds and “shared ghost stories with 
students, community members, and my 
9-year-old daughter in the wine cellar of the 
palace.” E]: kelldwver@vahoo.com @ | +] 
Former leader of the Sky-Monks at Oberlin, Dan 
Furman performed with his original jazz band, 
the Primordial Jazz Funktet, in February at 
Somethin’ Jazz Club in Manhattan, joined by 
Brooklyn hip-hop and soul singer Maya Azucena 
singing Dan’s tunes and arrangements. 

. com @ | @lynda 
Warwick is in her second year of working 


Wi/: www.danturma 


exclusively in private practice, seeing individual 
adults and specializing in alternative lifestyles, 


including sexuality and alternative religions. 


1988 | 


© Clare Dolan announces the opening of her 
new museum experiment, The Museum of 
Everyday Life, in Glover, Vt. Clare worked as a 
puppeteer/performer with the Bread and Puppet 
Theater from 1990 to 2002 and has been “living 
a double life as a nurse in the intensive care unit 
of a remote rural hospital and as an independent 
puppeteer/museum curator.” She is always 
looking for museum interns/collaborators, so 
please drop heraline. m | Cindy Marvell is 
coauthor of a young adult novel, Shadow 
Princess: An Indonesian Story (CreateSpace, 
2011). Her instant video Juggling for Japan 
(available on Amazon) is a project featuring 
performances by Cindy and filmed in Nagasaki. 
The proceeds will go toward earthquake relief. 


199 | 


Seattle attorney Raegen Rasnic was named 
president/managing shareholder of the 


ZN 


15-attorney law firm of Skellenger Bender, P.S. 
Her professional activities include being an 
active member of Legal Voice, a fellow of the 
American Academy of Assisted Reproductive 
Technology Attorneys, and an adjunct law 
professor at Seattle University. Raegen focuses 
her practice on domestic relations litigation, 
adoption, assisted reproduction, and defense of 


health care professionals in licensing and 


Kelly Dwyer ‘87 


Dan Furman ‘87 


disciplinary proceedings. = | Nina Rowe was 
a finalist for the 2012 Charles Rufus Morey Book 
Award for her book The Jew, The Cathedral, and 
the Medieval City: Synagoga and Ecclesia in the 
Thirteenth Century (Cambridge University Press, 
2011). The award honors an especially distin- 
guished book in the history of art. 


Deidre Hill Butler, associate professor of 
sociology and director of the Africana studies 
program at Union College, Schenectady, N-Y., 
was presented with the Faculty Award at the 
2011 Leadership Council on Inclusion Awards 
for her dedication to the college’s mission and 
her work on diversity and inclusion with 


students, faculty, staff, and administrators. 


O94 | 


© Jen Abrams writes that on their eighth 
anniversary, October 28, 2011, she and Katherine 
Pradt “brought the state of New York up to date 
on their relationship status.” The civil ceremony, 
“written in anapestic tetrameter (i.e., Dr. Seuss),” 
included 12 witnesses, and thus “exceeded the 
city’s legal limit for unpermitted gatherings, 
officially making the ceremony a protest 
action.” ® | Paul Lall was named of counsel at 
Steptoe and Johnson LLP in Washington, D.C., 
and is a member of the firm’s intellectual 
property group. His experience includes 
litigation in federal courts and the International 
Trade Commission on intellectual property 


matters related to computer science, telecommu- 


Lynda Warwick ‘87 


Raegen Rasnic ‘90 


Jen Abrams ‘93 (left) 


Laura Speare ‘93 


nications, pharmaceuticals, and automotive 
technologies. He earned a JD at Columbia 
University, where he was the Harlan Fiske Stone 
Scholar and senior submissions editor at the 
Columbia Human Rights Law Review. @& +) 
Jill Seidenstein left Amazon.com in November 
after more than seven years there. She spent the 
winter traveling in Southeast Asia, visiting 
Thailand, Cambodia, Vietnam, and 

Laos. ™ | Laura Speare and Mark Feldman 
95 welcomed daughter Allison Elizabeth 
Feldman on September 16, 2011, in Berkeley, 
Calif. Laura says, “We plan to show Oberlin to 
Allison in May of 2014 at the 20th reunion and 
hope she'll have some other future Obies around 


her age to meet!” 
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CLASS NOTES 


REUNITING IN OBERLIN 


berlin reunions hold a special place in my heart for many reasons, but there is 
one story in particular I’d like to share with you. It’s about love. 

In 2001, my son, Jared Glenn ’07, and I were preparing to go on a tour of 
colleges. The plan was to visit schools in New York and Boston and then swing 
back around for him to visit Oberlin while I attended my 25th reunion. At the 
very last minute, Jared informed he had an exam that could not be resched- 

uled. I considered canceling my trip as well, but decided to attend my reunion. I am so glad I 
did because I met my partner, my husband Charles, at the reunion. 

Charles did not attend Oberlin College, but his sister, Yvonne Hughes ’71, did. Yvonne was 
having her 30th reunion that same weekend, and Charles agreed to accompany her. I did not 
know Yvonne, but I met some of her classmates and she met some of mine. We all ended up 
hanging out together, and we had a blast. I went back to Oberlin with the goal of reuniting with 
old friends and was delighted to meet folks I did not know before. Who knew I would also 
meet my husband there? 

The campus echoes with so many remembered traditions, like Mudd Library and its ball 
chairs (we called them womb chairs at the time), Tappan Square and its colorful rocks, Gibson’s 
whole wheat donuts, Finney Chapel (where you could see artists like Ray Charles perform for 
next to nothing), and the newly renovated Allen Memorial Art Museum. And then there’s the 
thrill of discovering what’s new on campus, like the Science Center, the Environmental Studies 
Center, Kahn Hall, the Kohl Building that houses the jazz studies department, and, of course, 
the Dewy Ward °34 Alumni Center. Commencement/Reunion Weekend is filled with so much 
energy and excitement from the various reunion activities, senior activities, parents, and the 
commencement ceremony. 

Another reason why Oberlin reunions are so special to me is because in 2006, while I was 
president of the Oberlin Alumni Association of Afrikan Ancestry (OA4), we held a very suc- 
cessful reunion. More than 200 African American alumni returned to campus to celebrate and 
To Rise! We were able to convince folks who had yet to return to campus after graduation— 
and those who swore they would never return to Oberlin—to attend the reunion. Many are 
now strong supporters of the college. 

There are many reasons to return to Oberlin. The classes celebrating reunions in 2012 are 
1996, 1997, 1998; 1987; 1976, 1977, 1978; 1962; 1946, 1947, and 1948 (plus some from 1942!). 
If you can’t make it back to campus for a reunion or commencement on May 25-28, 2012, the 
Conservatory of Music will hold its first-ever reunion June 14—17, 2012. 

If this column inspires you to come back, I’d love to hear from you. Please seek me out dur- 
ing Commencement/Reunion Weekend. I’ll be the one partying with the Half-Century Club 
(50th reunion and beyond) reunion folks on Saturday night, reuniting with my Class of 1976 


classmates, and giving a speech at the Champagne Luncheon on Sunday. Or, drop me a line at 
alumni@oberlin.edu. 


JACKIE BRADLEY HuGHEsS 76 


President, Oberlin Alumni Association 


Abbie Strong ‘93 
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Erin Barnett ‘95 


m | Abbie Strong wore her mother’s wedding 
dress when she married Brian Hammer in 
October 2011 in Austin, Texas. Obies celebrat- 
ing with them included Jessie Jenkins, 
Meredith Talbot, and Stephanie Taylor 86. 
Abbie and Brian honeymooned on the 
Caribbean islands of Nevis and Dominica. 
Abbie says she is “pretty psyched that her last 
name is now Strong-Hammer.” Any Oberlin 
friends are welcome to get in touch and visit. 
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1995 | 
Bassist David Arend sends news of a great 
year. He met and played with legendary 
guitarist Carlos Santana, performing in the 
same concert with drummer Narada Michael 
Walden. He married Vivian Chan, who runs 
the office of the CEO of a biotech company. 
He gave a lecture-performance at New Music 
Festival at California State University, 
Fullerton; recently made two jazz recordings; 
and recorded at Fantasy Studios in Berkeley 
with award-winning composer/pianist Jack 
Perla. @ | © Erin Barnett is the assistant 
curator of collections at the International 
Center of Photography. She organized The 
Loving Story: Photographs by Grey Villet, 


portraits of Richard Perry Loving and 


Thao Nguyen ‘01 


Rebecca Renard ‘97 Tanya Solomon ‘95 


Mildred Loving, whose landmark civil rights 
case in 1967 ended all race-based marriage 
bans in the United States. The exhibit is on 
view through May ©. Erin also organized last 
year’s Hiroshima: Ground Zero 1945, an 
exhibit documenting the devastation 
following the dropping of the atomic bomb 
on the city. @ | © Tanya Solomon writes 
that the Slapin-Solomon Viola Duo offers 
online viola lessons via its website. [W): www. 
om/Slapin-SolomonStudio.html 
1996 
© Matthew Cole is director of education at the 
Denver Botanic Gardens in Colorado. An article 
of his was published in Public Garden, the 
Magazine of the American Public Gardens 


Association. 


79 
Rebecca Renard was recognized by Library 
Journal as a 2011 Mover and Shaker for her 
work as a teen program specialist at the 


District of Columbia Public Library. She was 


OEEALIN BLUMAMI MAAGAZINE 


Jonah Berman ‘02 


also a 2011 TEDxMidaAtlantic conference 
speaker, presenting Three Truths About 
‘Using’ Teens, about the power and promise of 
a population that many choose not to “see.” 
Through her work within public libraries, 
nonprofits, and city government, she is 
“helping to build a youth-friendly D.C.” 


Tie ona} I ; » pry | ’ 
[|W]: www.InquiringMinds¢ onsulting.com 


2000s 


2001 | 


Thao Nguyen was promoted to partner at 
Plews Shadley Racher & Braun LLP in 
Indianapolis. She concentrates her practice in 
real estate transactions, corporate counseling, 
insurance coverage, and commercial litigation. 
She was named a 2009 Up and Coming 
Lawyer by Indiana Lawyer and was selected as 
an Indiana Super Lawyers “Rising Star” for 
2010 and 2011. Thao earned a JD at Indiana 
University School of Law-Bloomington. 


2002 | 
Jonah Berman married Elizabeth Keeley on 
September 24, 2011, at the Museum of 
Science in Boston. Obies in attendance were 
Abe Jaffe; Brian Wesolowski; Jason Goss and 
Simon Spaid, both ’03; and Laurance 
Kimbrough, who attended Oberlin in 
2002-03. Jonah works as an account executive 
in online sales at Google in Cambridge, Mass., 
and Beth is an assistant district attorney with 
the Suffolk County Child Protection 
Unit. = | © Aleigh Lewis spent nine 
months in 2011 as an editor and post-produc- 
tion supervisor on the Discovery Channel 
series Weed Wars, about the running of the 
world’s largest medical marijuana dispensary, 


based in Oakland, Calif. 


REGIONAL CLUBBING 


The Oberlin Alumni Association's 
regional clubs keep alumni, parents, 
students, and other friends of Oberlin 
connected to each other and to the 
college. There are 27 regional clubs, 
including an international club in 
London. Some of the activities are 
simply about getting people together, 
while others involve the kind of 
intellectual explorations that 
Oberlin’s lifelong learners seek out. 
This spring, the Oberlin Club of 
Chicago attended the latest work by 
the Neo-Futurists, a theater company 
founded by Greg Allen ‘84. The 
Strange and 
Terrible True 
Tale of Pinoc- 
chio, as told by 
Frankenstein’s 
Monster, the 
Wretched 
Creature, 
written and 
directed by 


B SRSRLG VA 2 de ww Allen and 

BA utizren aad sitcite ee ; 
featuring 
puppets by 


Blair Thomas ‘85, uses puppets, 
clowning, and video projections to 
stage Carlo Collodi's original story of 
the wooden boy, seen through the 
eyes of Mary Shelley's similarly-fabri- 
cated character. 

Clubs also organized book 
readings and signings with Oberlin 
authors, a talk by Oberlin Athletic 
Director William Roth, a performance 
by the Obertones, a professional 
basketball game, happy hours, and 
the annual Oberlin Cares—Alumni Day 
of Service. 

During summers, the clubs host 
annual picnics to which admitted 
students and their parents are 
invited. This allows incoming 
students to mingle with each other 
and with Oberlin alumni before they 
arrive on campus, and allows parents 
to meet people connected with the 
college. “By the time they get to 
campus,” says John Keller, director of 
alumni regional activities and 
education, “they already feel part of 
the Oberlin family.” 


tl 


ATHLETIC ALUMNI MAKE THE CNXN 


LIV COMBE ‘12 


Ever notice those professional football 
players with their home area codes 
emblazoned across their eye black? 
You're not the only one. As it turns out, 
two recent alumni are building a 
business in the hopes that many more 
athletes will express this kind of 
hometown pride. 

CnXn, short for “Connection,” is the 
brainchild of Brian Verne ‘09 and Jack 
Dunn ‘10, both four-year starters and 
two-year captains for the Yeomen 
baseball team. After leaving Oberlin, 
both moved to Cleveland to start work 
on their startup idea: a company that 
makes top-of-the-line, area code-specif- 
ic athletic apparel. "Made for the 
athlete,” its website proclaims, “worn for 
the city." 

The entrepreneurial trio—Verne, 
Dunn, and longtime friend Mike Eppich— 
has grown CnXn slowly, relying on their 
own funds and tenacity to promote it 
and to bring in clients. But they do more 
than sell t-shirts. 

Once an athlete becomes part of a 
CnXn regional online network, the 
company connects them to the top 
tournaments, camps, combines, instruc- 
tors, and fitness centers in each area 
code,” Verne says. “Our online platform 
allows athletes to post game film, 
photos, statistics, workouts...and at the 
same time interact, comment, and share 
this info with other athletes within their 
area code.” 

Fortunately, the trio had close ties 
with several sports agents who put 
them in contact with and helped sign 
their first brand representatives. These 
days, more than 50 professional athletes 
represent the CnXn. brand. Phil Brua ‘11, 
who pitched for the Toronto Blue Jays’ 
Single A affiliate, and Chris Schubert ‘08, 
who plays in the Arena Football League 
with the Spokane Shock, are among the 
athletes signed to the company. 
‘Relatively speaking,” says Verne, “CnXn 
is going very well.” 

Verne, Dunn, and Eppich aim to 
operate on a national level one day. 

“As athletes, we have an innate 
competitive fire—that will to win,” says 
Verne, 


Rebecca Shwartz ‘02 


| @ Rebecca Shwartz is in private practice 
as a naturopathic physician and acupunctur- 
ist. She has practices in both Northampton, 
Mass., and Brattleboro, Vt., specializing in 
holistic family medicine and complementary 
therapies for chronic illness. 
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| 
César Alvarez’s new musical, Futurity, had its 
world premiere at the American Repertory 
Theater in Cambridge, Mass., on March 16. It 
will run for five weeks, followed by perfor- 
mances at the Walker Art Center in 
Minneapolis. The musical was written in 
collaboration with his band, The Lisps, which 
| © After 
eight years of courtship, Laura Maker and 


includes Sammy Tunis ’02. 


Susie Seidelman were married in Calais, Vt., 
on October 9, 2010. They celebrated with 
friends in Milwaukee on June 18, 2011. 
Pictured are (front row) Ella Ornstein ’06, 
Andrea Fritsch, and Paul Blanding; (second 
row) Jean Squires, Mariana Padias, Sam 
Withrow, Erin McGraw-Piotrowski ’02, Leah 
Patriarco, Rachel Senecal ’05, Marian Runk, 
and Julie Carlson; and (third row) Emile 
Bokaer ’06, Patrick Sullivan, Laura Maker, 
Susie Seidelman, Amy Cobden, Owen 
Poindexter ’04, and Sarah Bendix 01. 

| © Meghan Purvis won the Times (U.K.) 
Stephen Spender Prize 2011 for “The Collar,” 
an excerpt from her translation of Beowulf. A 
second poem, “Modthryth,” was commended. 

| Tiarra Weldon married Toussaint Wade 
on September 10, 2011, in Cleveland. Obies in 
the wedding were LaToya Roker ’05 and 
Bethany Long ’06. Tiarra and her husband 
live in Durham, N.C. 


Laura Kepner-Adney and her Silver Thread 


} 


Trio (www.silverthreadtrio.com) released their 
second album, Trigger & Scythe, in January. 
Featuring appearances from Calexico’s Joey 
Burns, John Convertino, and Paul Niehaus, 
the album “delves into the darker side of 
Americana.” The Tucson Weekly said the trio’s 
tightly woven harmonies “occupy a precious 
place in Tucson’s music scene.” Pictured left 
to right: Gabrielle Pietrangelo, Caroline 
Isaacs, and Laura. 


| 


~ Kathleen Salerno defended her doctoral 
thesis, “Identification of Transcriptional 
Targets of the Nerve Injury-Induced 
Transcription Factor Sox11.” Kathleen earned 
a PhD in neurobiology at the University of 
Pittsburgh School of Medicine and is a 
postdoctoral scholar at the university. 

| Amelia Marshall Sams and Samuel 
Bartholomew Whittington ’04 were married 
February 26, 2011, in Washington, D.C. Sydney 
Carlock ’06 served as a bridesmaid. Other 
Obies in attendance were Pete Chambers; 
Mark Clowney; Dave Quinn; Julie Fritz; Paul 
Hansen and Leah Redfield, both ’04; Dorian 


Lamb, Rachel Lindy, and Carly Machado, all 


06. Amelia works for the National Trust for 


Historic Preservation, and Sam is a cook at 


Cashion’s Eat Place. @ | Ryan Holman 
(incorrectly referred to as a he in our last 


issue) keeps a blog on the techno-crossover 


bd 


Laura Kepner-Adney ‘04 


elia Marshall Sams ‘05 


contra subgenre of contra dance events and 
related topics. She has interviewed dance 
callers, organizers, and DJs in an attempt to 
chronicle this aspect of the evolving contra 
dance tradition. “These days I earn my bread 
and butter as a copy editor for various trade 
groups and nonprofits, but many of my 
off-day-job hours involve the folkie commu- 


nity near Washington, D.C.,” she writes. 


J. Scott Pritchard was admitted to the 
Delaware bar on December 15, 2011. He is an 
ociate at Richards, Layton & Finger, P.A. in 
Wilmington, where he works in the firm’s 
corporate litigation group. He earned a JD 
im laude at Temple University 
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COMING! REUNION 2012: 
MAY 25-28 


15th Reunion 
Classes of 1896, 1997, 1998 


25th Reunion 
Class of 1987 


35th Reunion 
Classes of 1976, 1977, 1978 


50th Reunion 
Class of 1962 


Half-Century Club Reunions 
Classes of 1942, 1946, 1947, 1948 


Matt Kaplan ‘07 


Matt Kaplan was named a 2012 New 
Leaders Council Institute Fellow from 
Washington, D.C. He is a senior consultant at 


Booz Allen Hamilton. 


A short essay by Hope Rehak was published in 
The Moment: Wild, Poignant, Life-Changing 
Stories from 125 Writers and Artists Famous © 


Obscure (Harper Perennial). 


PIANIST JINGGE YAN ‘10 NETS TOP PRIZE 
IN BEETHOVEN COMPETITION 


Pianist Jingge Yan ‘10 recently captured 
first place at the fourth annual 
International Deutsche Telekom 
Beethoven Competition Bonn, a 
prestigious victory that carries with it a 
€30,000 prize, a recording contract, and 
performance opportunities in Germany 
and abroad. The competition was held 
in Bonn's premiere concert venue, 
Beethovenhalle, on December 10, 2011. 

A native of China, Yan began his 
musical studies at an early age and 
continued them through high school in 
Beijing. At Oberlin, he developed a keen 
interest in Beethoven that was 
nurtured by Professor of Piano Peter 
Takacs, who at the time was recording 
all of Beethoven's piano sonatas for his 
recently released CD set, Beethoven: 
The Complete Sonatas. 

“[Takacs] helped me cultivate a deep 
love of Beethoven by digging in and 
finding out the real spirit and meaning 
behind the notes,” Yan says. 

In addition to winning first prize in 
the Beethoven competition, Yan also 
claimed the special prize for chamber 
music. Yan and the second and third 
prizewinners made a special appearance 
during BeethovenNacht on December 16 
in the Beethovenhalle. Also, in addition 
to a 10-concert tour with Klassische 
Philhamonie Bonn throughout Germany, 
Yan will perform in the U:S., Slovakia, 
Netherlands, and Italy. 

Yan is currently pursuing graduate 
studies at the Mozarteum in Salzburg, 
Austria. 

For more information, see 
oberlin.edu/oam. 
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1936 | 


Dr. Lucten E. Morris began PhD studies in 
biochemistry in the graduate school of Western 
Reserve University in Cleveland and later 
enrolled in the WRU medical school, earning an 
MD in 1943. During WWII, Dr. Morris served 
in the U.S. Army Medical Corps, including a 
year in England as head of the anesthesia and 
operating room section of a U.S. Army receiving 
hospital. After the war, he spent five years on the 
faculty at the University of lowa before moving 
to Seattle in 1954, where he was appointed the 
original professor of anesthesiology at the 
University of Washington. In 1968, he became 
professor of anesthesia at the University of 
Toronto, and in 1970 was appointed founding 
chairman of the Department of Anesthesia at 
the Medical College of Ohio in Toledo, where he 
remained until 1985. In retirement, he contin- 


MEMORIAL MINUTE: 


ued to lecture and teach and was active in the 
American Society of Anesthesiologists. He was 
elected a fellow, faculty of anesthetists at Royal 
College of Surgeons (England) and was invested 
as honorary fellow, faculty of anesthetists, Royal 
Australasian College of Surgeons. Dr. Morris is 
most widely recognized for his design of a 
precision anesthesia vaporizer system com- 
monly known as the “copper kettle” which for 
more than 25 years was the standard anesthesia 
apparatus in most teaching hospitals in the 
United States. He died November 15, 2011, at 
home in Seattle. He is survived by his wife of 69 
years, Jean; three sons; two daughters; 16 
grandchildren; and six great-grandchildren. He 
was preceded in death by a son, and a grandson. 


1937 | 
After earning several master’s degrees at Notre 
Dame, CAROLINE C. DRAKE spent her career 
as a medical librarian at Sterling Winthrop and 
then as a librarian at Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute. Ms. Drake was a world traveler and 
spent time in Thailand. She lectured on her 
travels at many colleges and universities. She 
died November 2, 2011, in Bennington, Vt. 


Rosert W. Woop had a long career as a 
graphic designer, photographer, and artist in 
Pennsylvania. He was vice president and art 
director at the Al Paul Lefton Co. during the 
1960s, but spent most of his career as a 
freelance designer. In his 80s, he mastered the 
complexities of computer design programs. He 
died December 8, 2011, at Kendal at Longwood 
after a brief illness. He married his Oberlin 


DEWEY GANZEL EMERITUS ENGLISH PROFESSOR | 1927 - 2011 


Dewey Alvin Ganzel was born in Albion, 
Nebraska, in July 1927. He served in the U.S. 
Navy during WWII, then finished his 
undergraduate work at the University of 
Nebraska in 1949. He taught high school in 
Nebraska for three years, then had a 
Fulbright year in Pakistan before entering 
the PhD program at the University of 
Chicago in 1953. In 1955 he married Carol 
Henderson and in 1958 he took a job at 
Oberlin, where he remained until his 
retirement in 1997. 

Dewey’s 40 years of teaching at Oberlin 
saw many changes, in the college and in the 
department where he served. His leadership 
of the English department was directly 
responsible for its emergence as a strong and 
diverse institutional presence, characterized 
by high morale, productivity of many sorts, 
and a significant commitment to equality. 
His “velvet revolution,” made possible by a 
series of 60s and ’70s retirements, instituted 
equality of voice, vote, teaching load, 
schedule, and coverage to a group for which 
those issues had long been problematic. 
Whether they know it or not, those who 
teach English at Oberlin are indebted to him 
and to his model for a strong department. 
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In the culture of the college, beyond the 
department, Dewey’s role was perhaps more 
gadfly than leader. He could be refreshingly 
contrarian, and in faculty meetings his input, 
while not always greeted with enthusiasm, 
was generally thoughtful, pointed, and 
ultimately useful. 

In the Oberlin community at large, 
Dewey served yet another role, active in city 
affairs and serving on our city council for 
eight years, two of them as chair (in effect a 
sort of mayor). If you want to understand 
his legacy, look around you: Many of our 
most useful and tasteful buildings—the fire 
station, the public housing units, the police 
station, and the public library—owe their 
existence to his interest in modern architec- 
ture and his desire to make city planning 
both a creative and a sensible exercise. 

Dewey’s scholarship had considerable 
range, beginning as it did with the plays of 
Bulwer Lytton (subject of his PhD disserta- 
tion) and including the career of John Payne 
Collier (whom he exonerated, in the 
biography Fortune and Men's Eyes, from 
many long-standing accusations of forgery), 
but reflecting also his interest in American 
writing, from Mark Twain (he published 


Mark Twain Abroad in 1968) through James, 
Hemingway, Fitzgerald, and Faulkner. These 
latter were the writers he taught most 
consistently and successfully, and if we had 
nothing more than the record of his 
memorable teaching of them, we would have 
more than enough to commemorate and 
admire: a teaching career that reflected the 
best values and clearest meanings of a liberal 
arts college. 

The variety and plenitude of such a career 
make any summary difficult. Dewey was a 
character, and Dewey had character, in 
plenitude. Acting in plays, setting type in his 
basement, collecting first editions, hosting 
students for small discussion groups at his 
Elm Street residence, searching out antiques, 
researching at the British Library, hosting 
large parties, Dewey surely exemplified the 
nature and quality of the college where he 
chose to have his multifaceted career. He 
died on January 31, 2011, and he is much 


missed. 


Davip YOUNG 


Emeritus Longman Professor of English 
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sweetheart and muse, Mary de Schweinitz °36, 
in 1940. He is survived by Mary, three children, 
four grandchildren, and one great-grandchild. 
A brother and a sister predeceased him. 


1938 | 


WILLIAM G. SMITH earned a master’s degree 
in public administration at Syracuse 
University in 1940 and the following year 
moved to Washington, D.C. where he served 
in the Navy during WWII. After the war, he 
worked as a strategic resources manager at 
the United States Commerce Department, 
from which he retired in 1980. Mr. Smith 
participated in community coordination 
efforts with the Washington police and fire 
departments and received a community 
service award from the police department in 
1998. He established the William G. ’38 & 
Jeanette Williams Smith ’39 Professorship at 
Oberlin, as well as the Smith-Williams fund, 
which supports lectures on private enterprise 
and democracy. He died September 5, 2011, 
at his home in Washington. Survivors 
include two sons from his first marriage, 
including Christopher Smith ’68, three 
stepchildren, six grandchildren, and three 
great-grandchildren. His first wife, Jeannette 
°39, and second wife, Joan, predeceased him. 


1939 


Roy THoMAs Crark earned a law degree at 
Harvard University in 1941 and worked in 
the general practice of law for 60 years. 
During WWII, he was a pilot and flight 
instructor in the U.S. Navy until his dis- 
charge in 1947. He died in Upper St. Clair, 
Pa., on December 2, 2011, leaving his wife of 
65 years, Margaret. He is survived by three 
children, three grandchildren, and four 
great-grandchildren. 


1941 | 
JuDSON G. LEONARD served as a second 
lieutenant in the U.S. Army during WWII 
before he graduated from Oberlin. He 
enjoyed a 25-year career as a district 
executive with the Boy Scouts of America. He 
retired from the Campbell Soup Company in 
1983, where he had worked as a computer 
programmer. Mr. Leonard died August 25, 
2011, leaving three children, several grand- 
children, and many nieces and nephews, 
including Frances Leonard Fawcett 69 and 
Jonathan Leonard ’71. He was predeceased 
by his wife, Marjorie. 


1943 | 
JEAN COCHRAN Harvey began her career as a 
music educator in Newcomerstown, Ohio, 
where she comprised the entire music 
department, including the marching band. She 
taught piano and was the organist at First 
United Methodist Church in Madison, Wis., 
for 19 years. She married John W. Harvey ’41, 
and they lived in Hawaii, New Jersey, 
Washington, D.C., and Wisconsin while raising 
their three daughters. She attended her 50th 
Oberlin reunion and spent time with her 
former roommates. Ms. Harvey died March 20, 
2011, leaving her daughters, six grandchildren, 
and one great-grandchild. She was predeceased 
by her husband. 


1944 | 
MARGARET ROVE PHINNEY spent her career 
as an English teacher. She died October 25, 
2011, survived by her husband, Alan, and 
daughter, Gail Phinney ’72. 


EMILY Bonpb Purvis WOLIN died at home 
on December 14, 2011. She is survived by her 
husband of 67 years, Sheldon ’44; two 
daughters, including Deborah Wolin Olmon 
71; and two grandchildren. 


1945 | 
Dr. Kerj1 Oxupa died at home in Vancouver, 
B.C., November 15, 2011. He is survived by 
his wife, Susan, who says, “he was grateful to 
the then-president of Oberlin College, who 
offered him a place after the Japanese were 
removed from the West Coast.” 


1946 | 


Mary JEAN Mapes HEILAKKA was an active 
member of the First United Methodist 
Church of Germantown in Pennsylvania, a 
hospice volunteer, and a former volunteer at 
the Jenkintown Library. She died September 
24, 2011, and is survived by her children, 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren. Her 
husband, Edwin E.R. Heilakka ’47, prede- 
ceased her. 


1946 
Harry Howss started at Oberlin with the 
V-12 Navy College Training Program and 
returned a civilian. After graduation he 
received an Oberlin Shansi grant to teach in 
Chengtu, Szechuan, China. Mr. Howes died 
at home November 11, 2011, in Slingerlands, 
N.Y., leaving his wife, Alice Spore Howes; 
four children; and seven grandchildren. 


RAYMOND JOHN KaRaBINUus died June 19, 
2011. He is survived by his wife, Kaethe; seven 
children; 12 grandchildren; and two great- 
grandchildren. 


1950 | 
Dr. WENDELL DEAN BUCKLEY began his 
music career as an organist and choir director 
in his hometown of Bath, Ohio. He served in 
the U.S. Army, Air Depot section, during 
WWII. He earned a Master of Music degree in 
1951 and a PhD in music literature and 
performance in 1965. He spent four decades at 
Concordia College teaching voice, vocal 
literature, music theory, and music history. Dr. 
Buckley was also an oratorio soloist. His 
doctoral dissertation, The Solo Song Cycle, 
remains a standard reference guide on the 
subject. Dr. Buckley died August 8, 2011, in 
Moorhead, Minn., leaving his wife, Joan; a 
daughter; a son; and four grandchildren. 


1951 | 


Dr. RoBert E. ANDERSON earned both a 
master’s degree and a PhD at Ohio State 
University. A music educator, he taught in 
Ohio for several years, and then moved to 
San Francisco State University. In 1961 he 
became head of the music education 
department at Emporia State Teachers 
College, and in 1964 he moved back to 
California as a professor of music education 
at Long Beach State University. There he 
served as chair of the music department 
three times until his retirement in 1988. Dr. 
Anderson died June 14, 2010, leaving a son; a 
daughter, Lisa Anderson Swafford ’80; and 
three granddaughters. His wife, Doris, died 
in 2006. 


Eva STANTON GooDwIN earned a JD at the 
University of Chicago Law School in 1954. She 
met her husband, James Goodwin, at the court 
where they both were law clerks. After serving 
as a staff attorney for the Oregon Legislative 
Counsel, she became judicial staff attorney at 
the California Court of Appeal, where she 
worked until her retirement in 1988. She was 
an active participant and advocate for 
consumers, affirmative action, and women’s 
affairs. She became an expert in legal writing 
and research and mentored many women 
entering the field of law. After retiring she 
practiced her first love, watercolor painting. 
Ms. Goodwin died April 7, 2011, leaving her 
husband, Jim; a son; a daughter; four grand- 
children; and three great-grandchildren. 


1952 
Davip C. KREGER earned a master’s degree in 
hospital administration at Columbia 
University. Through his career, he worked as 
an administrator at one hospital in Cleveland 
and three in the Detroit area, and also held 
positions in other health-related organiza- 
tions. Mr. Kreger was president of his temple 
in 1986. Because of his love of classical music 
that was reinforced at Oberlin, he taught 
music appreciation classes as a hobby in 
Sarasota, Fla., and Detroit. He died July 23, 
2011, leaving his wife of 51 years, Evelyn; 
three daughters; and two grandchildren. 


PHYLLIS DEAN SHINN, an accomplished 
pianist, earned a Master of Music degree at 
Yale University and performed and taught in 
Vermont, Connecticut, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Hawaii. She was the 
pianist for many First Mennonite Church 
Choral Society presentations as well as many 
other presentations, including Wells 
Community Theatre productions. Ms. Shinn 
was a member of Creative Arts of Wells 
County and Friends of the Shelter. She died 
November 24, 2011, in Bluffton, Indiana. 


1953 | 
PauL J. BRINSON practiced general law in 
Buffalo, N.Y., beginning in 1962. As a child, 
he worked at his family’s hot dog stand, 
Brinson’s Red Hots. He had intended to 
pursue a medical career after earning a 
scholarship to Syracuse University Medical 
School, but he was stricken with rheumatic 
fever and was bedridden for five years. He 
instead pursued a law degree at the 
University of Buffalo and began practicing 
law in 1962. Active in the town of 
Tonawanda politics, he served as Republican 
Party committeeman in the 1960s and as a 
Conservative Party committeeman in the 
1970s and ’80s. A longtime member of the 
Unitarian Universalist Church, Mr. Brinson 
died July 17, 2011. He is survived by a son. 
His wife, Monica, died in 1984. 


GRETCHEN PAFFENBARGER MINNERS earned a 
master’s degree in nursing at Yale University 
but became a specialist in native plants and the 
interior upholstery of antique automobiles. 
She and her husband settled in Bethesda, Md., 
in 1966, where she was a past president of the 
Bethesda-Chevy Chase Garden Club, chair of 
the Landon Wildflower Committee, and 
cultivated an extensive garden at her home. She 
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AL WELLINGTON ‘70 


| Wellington ‘70 died on 

January 24 at the age of 63. 

While a student at Oberlin, 

he was three-time letter- 

winner in basketball, played 

a season of lacrosse, and 
was inducted into the Oberlin College 
Athletics Hall of Fame in 2010, 

- During his freshmen year, Mr. 
Wellington and his friend and teammate ~ 
Randy Miller signed and sealed a written 
statement that said, “We solemnly pledge 
to work hard to improve our skills and 
conditioning and win the Ohio Athletic 
Conference Championship in basketball 
before we graduate from Oberlin.” 
Wellington was named co-captain for his 
junior and senior campaigns. Sticking 
with the original pledge, the team's hard 
work paid off as he and his Yeomen 
teammates won the 1970 OAC 
Tournament Championship by defeating 
Wittenberg 65-58. The team’s achieve- 
ment is still highly regarded as one of the 
greatest moments in Oberlin athletics 
history. That year, he averaged an impres- 
sive 18 points per game, and during the 
four-game championship series, he raised 
his average to 23 points per game, 

_ making 41 out of 69 shot attempts, 
Wellington and Miller recently chronicled 
that magical 1970 season with a book 
they co-wrote entitled, Oberlin Fever, A 
Championship Spirit in Black and White 
(see Oberlin Alumni Magazine winter 
2011/12). OEE, 

Success also followed Mr. Wellington 
to the lacrosse field, where he was 
second on the team in scoring and was ~ 
named to the All-Midwest Second Team 
during his senior season. 


After earning his bachelor's degree in 


was an adviser on native plants to several 
horticultural organizations. Ms. Minners died 
October 24, 2011, at Walter Reed National 
Military Medical Center, leaving her husband, 
Howard, two sons, and two granddaughters. 


1958 | 
BARBARA LAMKIN BARNES met her future 
husband, David W. Robinson ’58, at Oberlin, 
and they married in 1991 after reconnecting in 


1989 at a class reunion. She earned an MA at 


sociology, he was hired by the college as 
an assistant director of admissions, 


_ responsible for minority recruitment. In 


1972, he won a seat as an at-large city 
councilman for Oberlin, becoming, at age 
23, the youngest elected official in Ohio. 

In 1975 Mr. Wellington earned a 
master's degree in marketing from the 
Wharton School at the University of 
Pennsylvania. In 1978, he founded the 
Wellington Group, which became a 
dynamic force in the African American 
consumer marketing industry. 

In addition, Mr. Wellington was the 
principal promoter and visionary of 
Sports Plus, Inc. Founded in 1982, Sports 
Plus comprised African American 
attorneys, accountants, investment 
advisors and professional managers, and 
a sports agent, Everett Glenn ‘74, whom 
Mr, Wellington had recruited as a student. 
Sports Plus eventually represented more 
than 30 athletes, including future football 
Hall of Famers Jerry Rice and Richard 
Dent and broadcaster and former 
basketball player Clark Kellogg. 


Mike MANCINI 
Assistant Director of 
Athletics for Communications 


Ohio State University and taught English for 
many years at Glastonbury High School in 
Connecticut. After her retirement, she taught 
English as a second language. Ms. Barnes 
served as organist and choir director at 
Wapping Community Church and was a piano 
accompanist for several choral groups. She was 
an active member of the Congregational 


Church of South Glastonbury, where she sang, 
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JAMES WALKER WHITE DIRECTOR OF FINANCIAL AID | 1924- 2011 


James Walker White probably picked the 
wrong career when he chose to go into 
admissions and financial aid work at the 
college level. Instead, he should have been a 
bridge builder. 

The bridges he built between the college, 
the city of Oberlin, and Lorain County 
continue to impact the college and people 
who think they have little to do with this 
institution. The bridges he built between the 
college and countless first generation, 
working class, African American, and 
Hispanic students changed us and enriched 
the lives of hundreds of young people who 
never thought they could attend Oberlin, let 
alone graduate. And, the bridges he built 
linking the college and the community— 
through an incredible list of institutional 
and political affiliations—were significant. 

It is always ironic that the “memorial 
minute” of a valued member of the college 
community occurs long after their obvious 
roles in the community have ended. We 
would bet that a significant number of the 
folks assembled for this faculty meeting 
knew little, if anything, about Jim White 
before this past year. 

That year was incredible for Jim, as his 
name, picture, and life accomplishments were 
before us frequently when he was named 
Oberlin’s Person of the Year and honored by 
the college as the recipient of the Distinguished 
Service to the Community Award. His obituary 
and the tribute given him by the executive 
director of the Oberlin Heritage Center 
reintroduced Jim to this community. Don and I 
cannot do better than that. 

Instead, we want to chronicle briefly the 
bridge building that made James Walker 


in the choir. Ms. Barnes died January 6. Besides 
her husband, she leaves two children and two 
grandchildren from a former marriage to the 
late LeRoy W. Barnes, two stepchildren, and a 
step-grandchild. 


1960 | 


CHARLOTTE PATRICIA SEGUR THIMME died 
in Germany on August 1, 2011, leaving her 


husband, Hans-Martin Thimme; three sons; 


White the special person he was. We sought 
out people who knew Jim in Oberlin and 
those who remember his years at 
Muskingum College. We cannot tell all of 
their stories, but a few stand out. 

Jim loved Oberlin athletics. He never 
missed home games and precious few played 
elsewhere. He knew the young people on the 
teams. He also knew their families and 
helped many who needed financial aid to 
matriculate here. Far more importantly, 
however, he understood that many of these 
young students needed bridges to succeed 
and thrive. He made sure that first genera- 
tion students became part of the total 
Oberlin community. 

Jim loved classical music and opera. Every 
year he encouraged financial aid students, 
many of whom had never been exposed to 
classical music, to attend conservatory 
productions. He also arranged trips to the 
ballet and the Cleveland Orchestra and 
Cleveland Opera. He did that quietly, without 
fanfare, and his students embraced the 
opportunities he helped make possible. This 
kind of bridge building enhanced the quality of 
life of our students. It made this a better place. 

James White bridged another chasm in 
the Oberlin Community. He, perhaps more 
than any of us, understood that students’ 
academic success here was frequently 
undercut when families encountered divorce 
and financial turmoil. He went the extra 
mile to understand the situations of 
individual students and their families. 

One young woman—now a distinguished 
academic—described how Jim salvaged her 
Oberlin career. A divorce altered her family’s 
financial need status and she had to 


and six grandchildren. She is also survived by 
a niece, Hannah Borthwick ’98, 


1968 | 


Dr. Isaac GREEN JR. earned a master’s degree 
in English at Ball State University and a PhD at 
SUNY Stony Brook. A longtime resident of 

Fairbanks, Alaska, Isaac worked as a teacher at 
the Family Centered Services of Alaska’s Youth 
Education Support Services School. He was an 


withdraw from the college. She spent a year 
working 80 hours a week to save enough to 
return to Oberlin but soon learned that 
would be impossible. Jim restructured her 
financial aid, worked with her unemployed 
mother, and made it possible for the student 
to return. She reported that when she 
opened the letter outlining the new aid 
package, she broke into tears. She grasped 
the fact that she could return to Oberlin. 

That exemplifies the diversity bridge Jim 
was instrumental in building at Oberlin. Jim 
fiercely embraced need-blind admissions, 
and his efforts made it possible for working 
class, rural, small town, first generation, and 
special needs young people to enter, embrace, 
and help build a richer, better Oberlin. 

And he did not limit his belief in diversity 
to this campus. For years he was instrumen- 
tal in founding and implementing what 
came to be called the Access Program. 
Through it, Lorain County schools—many 
of them devoid of sufficient guidance 
counselors—recruited professionals to assist 
students as they sought admission to college 
and the financial aid they needed to 
complete their educations. He tried to help 
them get to college and stay there, and he 
did not care if that college was Oberlin or 
another institution. He bridged another gap. 

Jim will build no more bridges, not even 
to a favorite Manhattan. He died on 
December 7, 2011. Generations of Oberlin 
students and faculty will, however, benefit 
from those he has left us. 


JAMES LEO WALSH AND 
DONALD J. HUNSINGER 
Professors Emeriti 


adjunct professor of English at Central Texas 
College at Eielson Air Force Base and Fort 
Wainwright. He also served as director of family 
services at the Salvation Army in Fairbanks; 
assistant professor of English, Slippery Rock 
University; adjunct associate professor of 
English at St. Leo College; associate professor of 
English, Winthrop College; associate professor 
of English and Humanities, Drexel University; 


instructor in English, CUNY Queens College; 
and visiting professor of English, Colby College. 
He also taught middle school and high school 
classes. He was inducted into Sigma Tau Delta 
International Honor Society in 1987. Dr. Green 
died September 7, 2011, in Palmer, Alaska. He is 
survived by his adopted Alaska family. 


Dr. ALAN HARKER earned a PhD in physical 
chemistry at the University of California at 
Berkeley in 1972. For more than 35 years, he was 
a research scientist and manager for Rockwell 
International Science Center in Thousand Oaks, 
Calif., with diverse research interests in optical 
sensors, air pollution, nuclear waste disposal, 
mine detection, and anti-microbial fabrics. He 
had over 110 publications and nine patents. His 
expertise also encompassed gunsmithing, 
woodworking, trout fishing, bird watching, and 
helping his friends and neighbors. Dr. Harker 
died January 17, 2011, in Thousand Oaks. He is 
survived by his wife of 42 years, Judith Olsen 
Harker ’68. 


This notice, which was received soon after Dr. 
Harker’s passing, was inadvertently omitted from 
the Spring 2011 Oberlin Alumni Magazine. The 
editor regrets the delay caused by our error. 
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JosepH C. ORBEK was a mason, carpenter, and 
craftsman and a member of the Royal Scottish 
Country Dance Society. He died October 18, 
2011, in Green Valley, Ariz. He is survived by his 
companion, Susan Trapp, and a daughter. 


1ORR 
LY Or 


Dr. Kevin EArt ROBINSON earned a medical 
degree in 1996 at the University of Cincinnati 
College of Medicine and worked as a child and 
adolescent forensic psychiatrist at Hillside 
Children’s Center and Snell Farms Children’s 
Center from November 2005 until he was 
diagnosed with leukemia. He was a clinical 
assistant professor of psychiatry in the psychia- 
try and law program at the University of 
Rochester Medical Center and served as medical 
director of the sexual behaviors program at 
Unity Health System. He died May 24, 2011, in 
Pittsford, N.Y., and is survived by his wife of 15 


years, Neacol, and a daughter. 
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There are just three condos remaining in the 
East College Street Project, a green, mixed-use 
development created by recent alumni and located 
next to the Apollo and across the street from Oberlin 
College's planned Green Arts District. 


The condos range from a practical 1-bedroom to 
spacious 2-bedroom units with open floor plans. 


The first floor features shops, an art gallery, 
coffee bar, restaurants and the Oberlin Alumni 
Association. Many of our new residents are returning 
alumni or parents of grads who miss visiting Oberlin. 


If you have ever imagined living in Oberlin, please 


contact us for more information. ~~ xs 


SUSTAINABLE | 


COMMUNITY 


www.sustainableca.com 
contact@sustainableca.com 
(440) 574-9342 


“KUDOS TO THE KIDS 

FROM THE OBERLIN 
CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 
ENSEMBLE AND THEIR 
DIRECTOR, TIMOTHY WEISS, 


IN THE DARK.” 


From a review of the group’s February performance accompanying the 
2001 Bill Morrison film. Decasia, at the World Financial Center 
Wintergarden in New York City in, FeastofMusic.com 


Listen to people 


who you strongly disagree with [ HI 
ADAPTABILITY, ANALYTICAL 
AND PROBLEM-SOLVING SKILLS, AND THE 
ABILITY TO VIEW PROBLEMS FROM A VARIETY 
OF PERSPECTIVES | | HAV] 


New York Times columnist Ross Douthat, Convocation speaker 


Richard Berman, Oberlin’s new director of career services 


Ed Helms ’96, on Twitter, March 17 
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at least to me. I'd rather write fiction.” 


SOURCES OBERLIN CONTEMPORARY MUSIC ENSEMBLE, FEASTOFMUSIC COM; DOUTHAT, OBERLIN REVIEW: 
BERMAN, ONCAMPUS.OBERLIN.EDU; HELMS, TWITTER: MORRISON. THE PLA N DEALER 
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SLEEPING ON EGGSHELLS 


Alison Karasyk ‘12 created 
this untitled work of a bed 
of precisely halved egg 
Is for her senior studio 
show, Breath Between Us, in 
the Fisher Gallery in March. 
Seniors enrolled in the 
yearlong senior studio and 
thesis course produce a 
thesis exhibition, artist's 
Statement, anda 
professional portfolio by the 


end of the year. 


PHOTO BY KARA BROOKS ‘12 


